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CHOLASTIC.—The Goodwill, Furniture, and 
17 years’ Lease of a first-class Ladies’ School and Boarding 
= — in Ry —. suburbs to be disposed of. 
1500 cash requ by letter to C. W., 55, King- 
street, Regent-street, W. sestided 7 eda 





1 DME. TALBOT-CHERER will SING the 


Principal Soprano Part in Handel’s Serenata, ‘‘ Acis and 
Galatea,” at the Norwich Festival. 





1 DME. TALBOT-CHERER will SING “ Sweet 


Bird” (Handel), Flute obbligato 
Festival. } gato, at the Norwich 





MDM. TALBOT-CHERER will SING “ The 
; Ray of Hope,” Clarionet obbligato, Mr. Lazarus, at the 
Norwich Festival.—25, York-street, Portman-square. 





M2 J. AUGUSTUS HUGHES (Soprano). 


Lassons IN Vorck Propuction axD VOoCALISATION, 
according to the Italian Method. 
TEACHER ALSO OF THE 





PIANOFORTE. 


Address—21, Harrington-street, Mornington-crescent, N.W. 








DME. ELWOOD ANDREA (Contralto) begs 

to announce that she has Removed to 31, BronpEssury- 
vias, Kitpury, N.W., where all communications respecting 
engagements for Oratorios and Public or Private Concerts, in 
town or country, or from Pupils, are to be addressed. 





Ms BERRY-GREENING requests that all 

communications relative to Concert engagements, Les- 
sons or Oratorios, for town or country, be addressed to her, care 
of Messrs. Chappell, 50, New Bond-street, London, W. 





M*. JOHN RHODES gives Lessons as usual 
in town on Saturdays: Pianoforte, Singing and Harmony. 
Address, Mr. Jonn Ruopgs, Crorpoy, 8. 





} J. RUMMEL begs to announce that he 

‘Ae intends visiting London for the ensuing season. 

Pianoforte and singing lessons may be arranged for. Address, 
. J. R., Cramer and Co., 201, Regent-street. 


Yow Ready. 


LIFE AND WRITINGS OF J, SEBASTIAN 
BACH. 
FROM THE GERMAN OF FORKEL AND HILGENFELDT. 
WitH AppDITIONS FROM OrIGINAL Souncss. 
Cloth, gilt, bevilled edges, price 3s. 6d.; post free, 44 stamps. 
METZLER & CO., 37, Great Mariponoven Sraeet, W. 


“EXETER HALL. 


MAGAZINE OF SACRED MUSIC. 
anne emaaente 


No. XIX., VOL. 5, FOR AUGUST, 1869. 
1. Song, ‘Remember thy Creator.” J. L. Hatton. 
2. Pianoforte Piece, ‘‘ Meditation on a Mass.” (C. M. von 
Weber.) Berthold Tours. 
8. Hymn, ‘‘ Jesu, take me for Thine own.” G. B. Allen. 
4. Song, ‘‘ Sweet Sabbath of the Year.” Kate Lucy Ward. 
5. Sunday Evenings at the Harmonium (No. 18). E. F, Rimbault. 








Price One Shilling; Post free Fourteen Stamps. 

NOTICE.—Vols. I., I1., IIT. and IV. of ‘Exeter Hall” are 
now ready, elegantly bound in cloth, price 5s.; post free, 
5s. 6d. each. 


METZLER & CO., 37, Great Maniscreven Street, W. 


NEW DRAWING-ROOM PIECES FOR 
THE PIANOFORTE 





BY BERTHOLD TOURS. 
RAAAnnnnnnnnnnnennnewe ae 
“Ecnozs or Gevrva.” Illustrated...........sseeseeee 3 0 
(Imitation of a Musical Box. ) 
Sarr.” THlustration ..cccccsccsccccccccccvescece 8 0 


‘* A pretty little sketch, and very effective if nicely played.”— 
Orchestra. 


‘*¢ This is rather a musical curiosity, which will certainly bring 
to mind the gyrations it is intended vo describe, It is impossible 
not to be amused whilst hearing the piece.”—News of the 
World. 

 Evenine Toovents.” Nocturne ..sseeeese sees 
“Lzs Huauenots.” (Transcription) ......seeeceeeeecs 


METZLER & CO., 37, Great MartporoveH Street, W. 


0 
0 


- oO 





ONCERT AGENT.—Mr. JOHN BLAGROVE, 
late Manager of the St. George’s Hall, is at liberty to 
make arrangements for Concert Parties, Entertainments, &c., in 
an and in the provinces.—Nimmo’s Library, 55, Wigmore- 





M USIC BUSINESS.—To be disposed of, in con- 


sequence of the eo retiring, an old established and 
Successful Business in the Midland Counties. for particulars, 
apply to Messrs. J. and J. Hopkinson, Regent-street. 








a “ARGUS” and THE “ AUSTRALASIAN” 
NEWSPAPERS, 
Published Daily and Weekly respectively in 
MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA. 

LONDON OFFICE: 26, CORNHILL. 
Messrs, Witsox & Macxixnox, the proprietors of the above 
La 9a which circulate largely in town and country through- 

/ e Australian Colonies and New Zealand, beg to intimate 
rs dvertisers and the Public generally, that they have opened 
fy noe in London for the receipt of Advertisements intended 
Para in their journals, as well as for. the transaction of 
nM iness in this country connected with their establishment 

elbourne, 

PILES of THE “‘ARGUS” and of THE “‘ AUSTRALASIAN,” 
ine as of other Australian papers, can be referred to daily, 
9 un. to 5 p.m., ac 
The “ARGUS” and “AUSTRALASIAN” Office, 


ea 26, CORNUILL. 





ONGS BY EDWARD LAND. 
ngel forms will guard us (for mezzo-so 0); O could 
pit fly to thee (sung by Signori Mario and Gardoni); The 
Girl yin! ee mezzo-soprano) ; Thou whom te love. 
e! arranged as Four-part E 
ry by the LONDON GLEE and MADRIGAL UNION: 
; I've been errin’ ; 
Wood ; There’s nae luck ; The d's Cave. —_— 


Cramer & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 





NEw PLANOFORTE PIECES. 
nd _ 8. d, 
Ge where glory wate tee nen bare 3 8 

fe OUD PUREED voce cc cocccssaces 4 


NEW SONGS BY VIRGINIA GABRIEL. 


~~ 





————— 


“Do NOT FORGET ME QUITE.” 
“A Mornen’s Sona.” (Illustrated ....ceeessceeveees 
“ Beryt.” Companion Song to **Ruby”..... sees 
‘Tue Fisnenman’s WIDOW”.......++ Cees covce 


METZLER & CO., 37, Great Mantzorovcn Street, W. 


NEW DRAWING-ROOM PIECES BY 
STEPHEN GLOVER. 


. 
sees 








* RECOLLECTIONS oF THE Rane.” No. 1. 
“ REcoLLEcTIONS oF THE Rune.” No. 2. 
Beautifully Tllustrated. 
Price 8s, each; post free, 18 stamps. 


METZLER & CO., 37, Gnreat Martsonoven Srregt, W. 


NEW SONGS JUST PUBLISHED. 


“My Szcrer.” Berthold Tours ........se+eeees 
“Fivetrg.” Henry Smart ....ssceseeseeeesecenes eooee 
Waite Dove.” Ditto ...cssccccsseccscccvvecevece 
“No Crown witHovt Tue Cross.” J. R. Thomas.... 
‘* ApprenticeD.” Miss M. Lindsay (Mrs. J. W. Bliss) .. 
“A Bugssine on tay Loving Heart.” George Barker 


METZLER & CO., 87, Great Manizonoven Sraezz, 


SUNDAY PART-SONGS, 
COMPOSED BY HENRY SMART. 








Sawma www 
cocooceo 





ee 
No. No. 
1. F not the dead. 4. Say, in that land of beauty. 
2. Father! we are weary 6 Woe wales -by. ¢ 


iver. 
8. Days of darkness, 6. The skies are blue, 


Price 3d. each; post free, 4 stamps. 








Crawznr & Co. Limited, 201, Reguat-stvech, W. 


D*, STOLBERG’S VOICE 
For 

affections of the throat, has main 
uarter , and the flattering 

Yom Grial, ‘Pevalaul, Uablache, and many of ee 
Publi Goesker should be font is invaluable 

To be 









PRICE ONE SHILLING, 
By return of Post, Thirteen Stamps. 


MEMOIR 


or 


MDLLE. 


CHRISTINE NILSSON. 


WITH PORTRAIT. 








LONDON: 


SWIFT AND CO., 55, KING STREET, 
REGENT STREET, W. 


66 
X E NI A.” 
NEW SCENA. 
SPECIALLY WRITTEN FOR 
MDLLE, CHRISTINE NILSSON 


BY 
HERR MEYER LUTZ. 








From tas “Times” or Jung 29. 

“Last not least Mdlle. Nilsson sang in Italian a new Scena 
by Herr Meyer Lutz, entitled ‘ Xenia, the Sclavonian Maiden,’ 
two of the themes of which have all the graceful flow and quaint 
charm of national melodies.” 


From tae ‘“ Darty Tetrcrarn” or Joxn 80. 
‘*Mdlle. Nilsson also made a great effect in a Scena entitled 
* Xenia’ by Herr Meyer Lutz, a decidedly clever composition, 
for which it is safe to prophesy popularity, and which en this 
occasion was most vociferously encored.” 





On the Title-page there is an admirable Likeness of 
this eminent Artiste. 





PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 


LONDON : 


CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 
201, REGENT STREET, W. 


ADAME PATEY will SING at the NORWICH 

FESTIVAL MR. GATTY’S New Song, “OH, FAIR 
DOVE! OH, FOND DOVE 1” 

G EMS SELECTED from the WORKS of the 


GREAT MASTERS. Transcribed for the oforte by 
Gro. F. W 





rest. Both sacred and sec books. 


ular. In 72 

3s. each: free b: for 19 stam A catalogue of the same 

may be had ie and postage / dine, es tae, Fifth 

Edition of Mr. West's ‘Questions on the of Music.” 

Free by post for 13 stamps.—London: Pub! only by his 

Publishers, Messrs. Robert Cocks and Co. 

Oey to FIDELIO (Beethoven). Arranged 
for pedal organs, by JOHN BISHOP, post free for 

26 stamps. 

RINLEY RICHARD’S RECOLLECTIONS of 

WALES for the PIANOFORTE, 16 books, 3«.; free 
post for 19 stamps each. (Contents gratis and postage free). 


GREEN CATALOGUE tis and postage 
free) of ular PIANOFORTE and VOCAL MUSIC, 
especially adap 


for teaching purposes. All applications 
must state the “Green Catalogue.”—London ; Robert Cocks 
and Co., New Burlington-street. 


STRINGENT LOZENGES OF THE RED GUM 
OF AUSTRALIA.—For Relaxed Throat, in Bottles, 2s, 
MURIATE OF AMMONIA LOZENGES, 
In Bottles, 28. Useful for Bronchitis, by loosening the phlegm 
and Preventing i eQUiRE 
Chemists on Ot gUES. in Ordinary to 
1837—December ist, 186 
(Gazetted AE TORD STREET, LONDON. m 








B LOEENGR. - 
voice, removing 
its i — = my for ve 


invigorating and 








i or 


t thi 
of all Wholesale and Retail Chemists in 





a 
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THE ORCHESTRA. 








NE W M Us IC 
C. GODFREY. 


QUADRILLES. s. a. 

Coldstream Guards, on Scotch airs ebenkneman a » £90 

Queen of the Isles, on Gounod’s ‘‘frene” . eae - 

Saphir, Le, on airs from F, David's ‘‘ Le Saphir”. 40 
LANCERS. 

The Rhine Wine........ peebewees 40 

WALTZES. 

Florence, The .......++. 4 0 

Mildred, The , ° 4 0 

Nora, The ne ahhh chdn een ek tinaeceene eek aaa 

Good-bye, Sweetheart .. ome a= 

lima, on Arditi’s Valse ‘Sung by Tima de Marska™ 4 9 
GALOPS. 

Wind-up, The .. 4 0 

Tramp, The, founde ad on the ‘celebrated Atne ‘rican’ ait.. 40 

’Croas ( ‘ountry .. 4 0 

Mayfair, on subjects from Nicolai’s “ “Merry Wives” 40 


SCHOTTISCHE. 











Kettledrum .,..... » 40 
Cramer & ‘Co. ‘Limited, 201, “Regent atrost, W. 
SIG. L. "ARDITI. 

8. ad 
Beauty, Sleep (“‘L’Ardita”) (8) ...ccecscesscccctsssenee 3 O 
Dream of Home (‘Tl Bacio”) (8) P % 0 

Garibaldi (sung at the ¢ psn Palace > upon Garibaldi’ 8 
visit) .. 00 0 8 0 
Gondolier’s last good night / is) 8 0 
Let me love thee, in C and D (p', ‘sung ‘by Mr. Santiey) .. 8 0 
Life’s Curfew Bell | (B), (sung by Mr. waaay). ° 3.0 
Love's presence, in C ‘and E flat eer 38 0 
Now, thou art mine ...... . 20 
© Vezzosa Giovinetta.. 3 6 
They ask me why I love her ‘(e), | sung by Mr. Santley) .; 3 0 


Craaman & Co. Limited, 201, cance street, W. 


CARL ‘VELEY’S 
NEW PIANOFORTE PIECES. 


d. 
6 


toe 


Menmaip’s Sona (from “ Oberon") .....++ 
‘Tne Op Cock on THE Srairs” (Descrip- 
tive Morceau)..... YETTTTTTT TTT TT 
HESrER; Nocturne ....secceseesccseeeee 
QUADROON DANCB ... cc ececccccccsserevecs 
Dirro, as a Duet......... eenccoccevces 
La Promesse Donné&e (‘* Pensée Fugitive”). 
Den Freyscuirz, Fantasia ..........+05. 8B 6 


wow orp 
o 


0 
0 
0 
0 


“The above six pieces comprised the best collection of piano- 
forte music that we have seen for very long. Brilliant, showy, 
full of variety, without offering any obstacle to the ‘ordinary 
pare, they enjoy the advantages essential to popularity. M. 

Jarl Veley is to be congratulated on having hiton three requisites 
—goodness, the absence of difficulty, and commendable 
brevity.” —The Leader, Nov. 2nd. 


** Admirable pieces, where the student will find both pleasure 
and improvement, and the accomplished performer ample 
op portunity of displaying his ability and charming his audience.” 

"he Orchestra, Oct. 28th. 


Cramer & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 


NATIONAL MUSIC. 


OOD'S NEW AND COMPLETE EDITION 

OF THE SONGS OF SCOTLAND. Arranged with 
Pianoforte Accompaniments by Fintay Dun, T.M. Mupis, J. T. 
Sunenne, and H. EK. Drepin, In three volumes, cloth, 2ls., or 
the three in one, half-bound, gilt 8, _ and 25s. ; elegant 
bindings, full bound morocco, 81s. 
The Introduction, Critical Dissertation = History of the 

me. , has been written by Grones Fargunar GRAHAME, 
Author of the article “ Music ” in the seventh edition of the 
“ Encylop@dia Britannica.” 


THE SONGS WITHOUT THE WORDS. One volume, 7s. 
Igtroduction by Gaones Fanqunar Gragame. 








THE DANCE MUSIC. One volume, 7s. the 
Com ~ry thelr ein of am ont Santee ys so as to 
of their ") e regu uences of Reel 
ube, Beel, - ; 


OORE’ ; IRISH MELODIES. — With New 

onies and Accompaniments, and Edited by G. A. 

AOFALE N. In one volume, full Music Size, 21s. ; in parts, 
each plore Twelve Songs, 4s. ; or each Song separately, 1s. 


Craaman & Co. Limited, 201 Regent-street, W. 





NHW AND POPULAR SONGS. 
“CLEANSING FIRES,” 


WORDS BY ADELAIDE ANNE PROCTER. 


“FALLEN LEAVES,” 


WORDS BY OWEN MEREDITH. 
‘TO AN ABSENTEE,” 
WORDS BY TOM HOOD, 


music BY 
FRANCESCO BERGER. 





BOOK OF COMMON PRAISE: 


Just Published, price 4s, ; by post, 4s, 4d., 
THE 


HYMNS WITH TUNES 


FOR THE 
SERVICE OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 
Arranged and principally Composed by 

Cc. E. WILLING, 
Organist of the Foundling, andlate All Saints, Margaret-street. 
To which are dded 


Cuayts FoR THE Maayiricat anp Nunc DimittT1s, AND 
Resronses FOR ADVENT AND LENT, 


As sung at All Saints ; 
WITH FOURTEEN NEW DOUBLE CHANTS, &c. 





London: CRAMER & CO. Limited, 201, Regent Street; 
J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square. 





Price 12s., in handsome gilt cloth, red edges, 


THE ROUNDS, CATCHES, AND CANONS 
OF ENGLAND; 


A COLLECTION OF SPECIMENS OF THE SIXTEENTH, 
SEVENTEENTH, AND EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES 


ADAPTED TO MODERN USE. 


The Words Revised, Adapted, or Re-written by 
Tue Rev. J. POWELL METCALFE. 


The Music Selected and Revised, 


Anp an Ixtropuctony Essay on THR Rise ayp ProGress oF 
tHe Rounp, Catcn, AND CANON ; 


Atso BroGRarHicaL Notices OF THE COMPOSERS, 
Written by 


EDWARD F. RIMBAULT, UL.D., 


Member of the Royal Aentoms of Music at Stockholm ; Corre- 
sponding Member of the iety of Antiquaries, Scotland ; 
Musical Examiner in the Royal College of Preceptors, &c. 





CRAMER & CO., LIMITED, 201, Recent Street, W. 





NEW AND spenienaen FLANO PIECES. 


“LA BONNE-BOUCHE,” 


AND 
“ETOILE DE MA VIE.” 


BY 


FRANCESCO BERGER. 





Price 4s. each. 





CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 201, REGENT STREET, W. 





NOW READY, 


CRAMERS DANCE MUSIC. 
PRICE SIXPENCE EACH NUMBER. 
Free by Post for SEVEN Stamps. 





No. 1. 
Fag & Florence Waltz ee os CHantses Goprrey. 
Saphir Quadrille .. ee ee ee ” ” 
The ind-up Galop ee ee ee ” ” 
No. 2. 


The Cymbeline Mazurka .. Geratp STaney. 
The Lancers Quadrilles. Arranged by CaLLoortT. 

The Woodiand Whispers Waltzes ee ?_ STaNLey. 
Les Rats Quadrilles ea «« G, Reptzr. 


trated cover, gilt edges, dc., Price 2s. 


ee 


Lonpon: CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 





CRAMER 0, LIMITED, 201, REGENT STREET, W. 


The Pollee-Wollee-Hama Galop ee e+ Hunar ps VILLiens. 


The above Four Parts, bound in One Volume, illus- 


___ (No. 308, Aug. 20, 69, 


NEW MUSIC 
J. G. CALLCOTT. 








WALTZES. ad 
Bellona .. slo eireeein bide vsiciou 40 
Lurline, on Wallace’s opera. on ee cvegegeece as 30 
Rose of Castille, on Balfe’s opera . caeasias das 86 
Queen Mab.. Picte keys cheuke. oe 0 
King Charles’ IL., ‘on Macfarren's opera eoccces : 3 0 
La Fleur du Bal ....., a 0 
Queen “ Night sake - a 0 
Chloe. once 40 
Lilian. 5 alana cates "40 

POLKAS, 
Artist’s Corps .. O00 ne etesseesce pesessececestacece © @ 
Clipper or Regatta. TIETECRTETELEIETETEST TIT ITE Ie 
Papillon.” bb conn 40 2080b0-06- 2 MERRSE ERED erises SDE 
Rose of Castille 90 e000 eg pe co pecenens ce se ngen nescence: BO 
SE SEND 00:00:05 nbs co conn cquneniemectemeen BE 
GALOP. 
Go-a-Head ..ssssseeesseene PTT ETeTeTETETETITIT EE 


Cramer & Co, Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 





CRAMER & CO.’S 
SACRED MUSIC, 


8. 
Saint Cecilia. Gems of Sacred Melody in a Series of 
a books, arranged for the pianoforte by J. G, Call- 
cott 
No. 1, Containing Selections from Handel, Mendels- 
sohn, Haydn, ponpeping — Wallace, and 
Miss Davis eo ec eee oe ++». Solo 


"Duet 

No, 2, Containing Selections from Cherubini, Chopin, 
Mozart , Rossini, Haydn, Marcello, and Gounod 

lo 

Duet 

No. 3, Containing Selections from ‘Auber, Mozart, 

Hess, eng = pepepnpetey aarl ew | 

Richards .... oo 00-60 .. Bolo 

in Duet 

Sacred Half-hours with Gounod ...... s+ 0+ e+ 008 oe 





Aan aon 
oo r— 


om Oo 
ocoooe 


” ” 
Cramun & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 


CRAMER & CO.’S 
NEW SONGS 


BY 
FAVOURITE COMPOSERS. 








ime levee », © 66 06-00 
Voice from the Ocean . 
ye Land.. ooeee 
All that’s bright ‘must fade 
Bright be thy a" 


Arditi 
J.P, km 


Mudie 


.. Ditto 
J. L, Hatton 
coves ccescee DOG 
Twilight ....... oe coon 
Kissing her Hair .....ceececscecececseececeeesers 
Wha saith the River. Ree ry 
Song of Home $0.00 00.0 ce cccecn cece secs mene 
Hyman of St. Hilda’s Nuns. ececcce cccccccce ‘B. Richards 
The Last Watch......secessossseveree Ue ‘A. Mactarren 
The Broken seenensess se eeee ee eedtenry Smart 
I long for the V: let of Spring . seceesceeeeeA. Reichardt 


See eee eee ee ee ere en ener eee « 


My Jamie . 
Song of the Echoes . © 00 ce cece cece ce cs cocceee 
Cauamzn & Co. ‘Limited, 201, Sepsheiedls Ww. 


NURSERY RHYMES; 


WITH THE 
TUNES TO WHICH THEY ARE STILL SUNi. 


COLLECTED AND EDITED BY 
EDWARD F. RIMBAULT, LL.D., F.S.4, & 








SO G2 wH BO BO co BS ce GO CO Go Co OO COCO CO Co 
eoeoooememomosooooooo oso ™ 








Lorpoy ; 


CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 201, Regent Street, ¥ 


as 


NEW DUET FOR THNOR AND CONTRALTO: 


“WHILE STOLEN MOMENTS SWIFTLY f° 


COMPOSED BY 














No. 3. ; FRANCESCO BERGER. 
The Chopin W: Pr ee +» Hawant pa Vintisas. 
LS hehe my + Guadrile “  %. ” Price Four Shillings. 
JoundeTs ite, Polke-Masuka <. .. 3 = — 
No. 4 CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 201, REGENT STBEET, 
Sear «= 2 CARL HAUSE’S 
Vara Wal nasi << s. < NEW WORKS FOR PIANOFOB™ 





4 

eteeeeert 8 
sas Oe ete cee 
peer. Marche de Comeert COMET co cerereeceneeert® 


Droaims [ccccecccnvececeteceeveerett 


—ccocoe > 


gcc eesahemm piped 4% 





Cnansn & Co, Limited, 201, Regent-street, W- 





201, REGENT STREET, W. 
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THE WARNING. 





O pretty bird! had I thy wings 
I'd not sit warbling on that tree, 

But fly away where other springs 
Renew their golden panoply : 

Now Autumn clouds begin to lower, 
And soon will fall the winter snow, 

While every leaf, and every flower, 
Drop withered from the frozen bough. 


Then, pretty bird! how changed thy lay— 
Cold charity, and humbled pride ;— 
Seek thou elsewhere a summer day, 
And take the swallow for thy guide. 
Yes, tuneful bird, had I thy wings, 
I'd seek far off some lovelier shore, 
Where my old harp with broken strings, 
Might once again sweet notes restore. 


Epwp. FitzBatu. 


August 14th, 1869. 





PROVINCIAL. 





the Glasgowegians. At the Royal Alexandra 
Theatre, Mr. Henry Corri’s English Opera Company 
are performing with great success. Miss Ida Gilliess 
is prima donna, and is well supported by Miss Fanny 
Harrison and Miss Kate Villiers. Mr. Parkinson is 
primo tenor, and is an excellent vocalist. Mr. 
Henry Corri is basso, and Mr. Haydn Corri, baritone. 





and comprehends the best music. Mr. Lloyd, first 
low comedian at the Theatre Royal, appears nightly 
in a farce before the opera, 





On Tuesday morning a grand choral service, under 
bury Cathedral, on behalf of the Choir Benevolent 


ists and lay clerks of cathedral and collegiate 
churches. The choir was selected from her Majesty's 
Chapels Royal, London; the Royal Chapel of St. 
George, Windsor; St. Paul’s Cathedral ; Westminster 
Abbey ; the cathedrals of Canterbury, Rochester, and 
Chichester; Eton College, &c. The service was 
very numerously attended by clergy and nobility 
residing in Canterbury and district, and also by 
visitors sojourning at the watering places along the 
east coast, who ayailed themselves of the opportu- 


Mr. and Mrs, Howard Paul have had a notable] nity to visit the cathedral under such favourable 


success in Scarborough and the watering places on 


the East coast. 


The Victoria Public Hall, Exeter was opened for 
the first time on Wednesday evening, when the Presi- 
dent of the British Association, now in congress at 
Exeter, delivered his opening address to a crowded 
The Hall is capable of seating 2000 
persons, and is 65 feet wide and 132 feet long ; there 
are five entrances and exits ; a permanent orchestra 
It has been 
erected from the designs and under the direction of 
Mr. C. J. Phipps, F.S.A., Architect of London. 
The ‘* Messiah,” by the members of the Exeter 


audience, 


at one end and a gallery at the other. 


Choral Society, is advertised for the 27th. 





The Haymarket Company terminate 


Royal to-morrow (Saturday night). 


ance has been limited. 








their 
present engagement at the Manchester Theatre 
The pieces 
given during this week have been ‘As you like 
It,” ‘London Assurance,” * Rivals,’ ‘* School for 
Scandal,” &¢., &e. Whether considered pecuniarily 
or otherwise this visit of Mr. Buckstone’s Company 
has undoubtedly been the most successful for years. 
—At the Prince’s Theatre the burlesque of ‘ Joan 
of Arc” has given place to the ‘* Gnome King,” but 
though the performance has been good the attend- 


circumstances. So rich a service, musically speaking 
has not been afforded for many years; the anthems 
chosen—‘* The Glory of the Lord,” ‘0 praise the 
Lord of Heaven” (Goss); ‘* God is our Hope and 
strength’ (Greene) ; and ‘‘T was in the spirit” (Dr, 
Blow), being rendered in a most satisfactory manner. 
In the evening a concert of madrigals and glees was 
given in the St. Margaret’s Music Hall, by the same 
choir, and this was likewise numerously patronised. 
The members of the Choir Benevolent Fund hold 
their meetings annually in the various cathedral 
cities; and the gathering of yesterday must be 
regarded as one of the most successful they have 
held since the establishment of the fund in 1851, 





In Belfast, Mr. J. F. Warden, the popular lessee, 
entered on Monday night on the fourth season of 
his very successful management of the Theatre 
Royal. Mademoiselle Beatrice appeared in the play 
of ** Marie Antoinette,” which was produced for the 
first time last season. It is a worthy companion to 
the ‘* Marie Stuart,” in which Mademoiselle Beatrice 
first became known to the theatrical public of 
Belfast. This lady is now a great favourite here, 
and her return every season is cordially welcomed, 
The house was crowded in all parts last night, the 
pit being literally crammed. The performance gave 
every satisfaction Mdlle. Beatrice was repeatedly 
called before the curtain, as was also Mr.Warden, 


English Opera is drawing good houses to the| who performed with much impressiveness the part 


Prince of Wales’s Theatre, Liverpool. 


“Rose of Castille,” ‘* fia Diavolo,” “ Barber of 
Seville,” and “ Faust,” have been performed. Mdme. 


** Maritana,” | of the chivalrous and devoted De Lauzun. Mrs, 
Warden as the kind-hearted Royal Scullion, was, as 
usual, full of vivacity, and afforded relief where 


Haigh-Dyer sustains her parts charmingly, and| relief was much wanted. Mr. E. V. Sinclair, an 
maintains her reputation as one of our most accom- | actor whom we are glad to see here again, played 
plished and versatile lyric artists. Mdlle. Mariani, | Simon the Cobbler with effect, and without making 


& new prima donna, met with considerable success as|the character too unnaturally repulsive. 


Zerlina in ** Fra Diavolo,” 


was very good as Figaro and Mephistophiles. 


The en- 


Mr. Charles Durand | gagement of Malle. Beatrice will continue for a 
The | fortnight, and will doubtless be throughout most 


rest of the performers are not up to the mark; but the{ successful. She is announced to appear in a new 


Band and Chorus, conducted by Mr. G. Cooke, | drama, entitled ‘‘ Grace Holden,” 


deserve a word of praise. 





The Theatre Royal, Glasgow, was opened on the|ag any of its predecessors. 


The theatrical 
geason has begun well, and, under Mr. Warden's 
judicious management, cannot but be as prosperous 
On Tuesday night 


16th inst., after a considerable recess, during which | « Jfarie Antoinette” was repeated, and on Wed- 


extensive alterations have been made on the build- 


ing, formerly the Royal Colosseum, The decorations Batty’s circus is coming. 


are exceedingly chaste, and the tout ensemble highly 
creditable to the management. Mr. Frederick 
Younge’s London Company are the first engage- 
ments. They opened with ‘ School,’ Robertson’s 
brilliant comedy. Throughout this piece the charac- 
ters were sustained with unflagging spirit. 
Younge played Lord Beaufoy, Mr. Fred Craven, Jack 
Poyntz, Miss Ada Dyas, Bella Marks, Miss Brunton, 
Naomi Tighe, Mrs. E. Dyes, Mrs. Sutcliffe, and Mr. 
J. W. Ray, Beau Farintosh. The minor parts were 
also well played by Mr. Canninge and Mr. Fortune. | orchestra. 
The theatre has been excellently filled nightly, 
Robertson's comedies being highly appreciated by 





Mr. 





CRYSTAL PALACE, 








The operatic repertoire of the Company is extensive, | 


the patronage of the Queen, took place in Canter- | 


Fund, for the relief of widows and orphans of organ- | 


clubs formed in procession and marched in full 


regalia with banuers flying and preceded by the |ing is, that it is in the highest degree romantie, 


| bands of the City Police, the London Irish, the 
| Civil Service, the 3rd Middlesex, the 3rd London, 
and the Deptford, through the grounds, The boys 
of the Duke of York's School displayed their dex- 
| terity in swordmanship, jumping in sacks, and 
| other feats; then followed in succession more 
music, three balloon ascents, by Mr, Orton in the 
* Great Fish ” Balloon, by Mr. Youens (senior and 
junior) in the “Aerial” and “Flora,” the exhi- 
bition by Mr. and Mrs. Craddock of the Life-Pre- 
serving Apparatus on the great lake, &. But 
various as was the amusements provided they did 
not appear to be sufficient ; for many persons came 
| provided with their own musical properties, and 
accordions, banjos, fiddles, fifes, and drums were 
to be heard discoursing music, or at least distri- 
buting noise, in every quarter of the grounds. 
Dancing and “ kiss in the ring” contributed as 
usual to the amusements, which were kept up 
with the joviality peculiar to the Order when they 
make their annual holiday. 





THE THEATRES, 

A new farce at the Royalty written by Messrs. ©, 
Maltby and F’. Staniforth, serves to play the people 
out. The fun is of the usual practical kind, which 
in this case is perhaps more boisterous than usual 
to cover the scantiness of the plot. The name of 
the piece is ‘ Seagulls,” the latter syllable implying 
a metaphorical sense. Mr. Spifins, chemist and 
druggist at Gravesend, has a daughter Sophy, who 
loves one Valentine, but is doomed to be married by 
another. The éluv is a stupid sort of lout, whereas 
the first is a man of ready resource. The persecu- 
tions to which Valentine number two is subjected, at 
last force him to retire from the contest. Messrs, 
Philip Day, J. Russell, and Stavart fill the characters 
of lover, father and rival, and Miss Adair is the 
interesting Sophy. 

The new management of the Charing Cross 
Theatre has been inaugurated by a new burlesque 
from the pen of Mr. Burnand. The title, Very 
Little Faust and More Mephistophiles,” indicates the 
source—namely Hervé's “ Petit Faust” now running 
in Paris. The music of Hervé however is omitted, 
and the usual adjuncts of burlesque are relied on 
for supplying the fun, We cannot profess much 
admiration at the spectacle of so tender a 
creation as Gretchen turned into contemptible 
guise, but there are people to whom, we suppose, 
this sort of thing has a perennial charm. Miss 
Fowler is the Mephistopheles, and plays the part in 
a dapper, piquante fashion; Mr. George Temple is 
the rejuvenated hero, and Miss Hughes the heroine, 
whose adventures are not confined to Leipsic and 
its vicinity, but embrace visits to Paris and Italy; 
and include trips to pleasure gardens amid a con- 
catenation of ridiculous circumstances, 

On Saturday the Gaiety Theatre reverts to its old 
bill—** Dreams,” and the burlesque of ‘ Robert the 
Devil.” 














ON MR. FECHTHR'S ACTING, 





[The following is the article to which allusion has 
been made, written for the Atlantic Monthly by Mr. 
Charles Dickens. } 

The distinguished artist whose name is prefixed to 
these remarks purposes to leave England for a pro- 
fessional tour in the United States, A few words 


nesday “ The Lady of Lyons”? was produced,_— from me, in reference to his merits as an actor, I 


hope may not be uninteresting to some readers, in 
advance of his publicly proving them before an 
American audience, and I know will not be unaccept- 
able to my intimate friend, I state at once that Mr. 
Fechter holds that relation towards me; not only 


The Foresters’ Féte on Tuesday brought close | because it is the fact, but also because our friendship 
on 70,000 people to the Palace—an increase on the | originated in my public appreciation of him. 
usual average, caused probably by the beauty of | studied his acting closely, and had admired it 
the weather. The doors were opened at 9 o’clock, | highly, both in Paris and in London, years before 
From 11 to 1 the orchestral band, under the | we exchanged a word, Consequently, my apprecia- 
conduct of Mr. Wedemeyer, played in the great | tion is not the result of personal regard, but personal 
At one the members of the various! regard has sprung out of my appreciation, 


Thad 


The first quality observable in Mr, Fechter’s act- 
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However elaborated in minute details, there is always 
a peculiar dash and vigour in it, like the fresh atmo 
sphere of tLe story whereof it is a part. When he is 
on the stage, it seems to me as though the story 
were transpiring before me for the first and last time. 
Thus there is a fervour in his love-making—a suffu 


sion of his whole being with the rapture of his 
passion—that sheds a glory on its object, and raises 
her, before the eyes of the andience, into the light in 
which he sees her. It was this remarkable power 
that took Paris by storm when he became famous in 
the lover's part in the * Dame aur Camélias.” Itis 
a short part, really comprised in two seenes, but, as 
he acted it (he was its original represéntative), it 


left its poetic and exalting influence on the heroine 
throughout the play. A woman who could be so loved 

who could be so devotedly and romantically adored— 
hada hold upon the general sympathy with which no- 
thing less absorbing and complete could have invested 
When I first saw this play and this actor, I 
could not, in forming my lenient judgment of the 


her. 
heroine, forget that she had been the inspiration of 
a passion of which [ had beheld such profound and 


affecting mark I saidto myself, asa child might 


have said: ** A bad woman could not have been 
the object of that wonderful tenderness, could not 
have ibdued that worshipping heart, could not have 
drawn such tears from such a lover.” I am per- 
suaded that the same effect was wrought upon the 


Parisian andienees, both consciously and uncon 


sciously, to a very great extent, and that what was 
morally disagreeable in the * Dame aur Camélias” 
first got lost in this 


have seen the same play with the same part other- 


brilliant halo of romance. I 


in exact degree as the love became 
earthy, the 


wise acted, and 
dull and 
pedestal. 

In ** Ruy Blas,” 
and in the 


heroine descended from he 


in the * Master of Ravenswood,” 
* Lady of Lyons,’’—three dramas in which 
Mr. Fechter especially shines as a lover, but notably in 
the first,—this remarkable power of surrounding the 
beloved creature, in the eyes of the audience, with 
the fascination that she has for him, is strikingly 
displayed. ‘That observer must be cold indeed who 
does not feel, when uy Blas stands in the presence 
of the young unwedded Queen of Spain, that the air 
is enchanted; or when she bends over him, laying 
her tender touch upon his bloody breast, that it is 
better so to die than to live apart from her, and that 
When the Master 
of Ravenswood declares his loveto Lucy Ashton, and 
she hers to him, and when in a burst of rapture, he 


she is worthy to be so died for. 


kisses the skirt of her dress, we feel as though we 
touched it with our lips to stay our goddess from 
soaring away into the very heavens. And when they 
plight their troth and break the picce of gold, it is we 

not Edgar—who quickly exchange our half for the 
halfshe was about to hang about her neck, solely be- 
cause the latter has for an instant touched the bosom 
we so dearly love. Again, in the * Lady of Lyons ;” 
the picture on the easel in the poor cottage studio is 
not the unfinished portrait of a vain and arrogant girl, 
but becomes the sketch of a Soul's high ambition 
and aspiration here and hereafter. 

Picturesqueness all others 
Himself a 
skilled painter and sculptor, learned in the history 
of costume, and informing those accomplishments 
and that knowledge with a similar infusion of 
romance (for romance is inseparable from the man), 


is a quality above 
pervading Mr, Fechter's assumptions. 


he is always a picture,—always a picture in its right 
place in the group, always in true composition with 
the back-ground of the scene. For picturesqueness 
of manner, note so trivial a thingasthe turn of his hand 
in beckoning from a window, in Ruy Blas, to a person- 
age down in an outer courtyard to come up; or his 
assumption of the Duke's livery in the same scene ; 
or his writinga letter from dictation. In the last 
scene of Victor Hugo's noble drama, his bearing 
becomes positively inspired; and his sudden assump- 
tion of the attitude of the headsman, in his denuncia 
tion of the Duke and threat to be his executioner, is, 
80 far as I know, one of the most ferociously pictu- 
resque things conceivable on the stage. 

The foregoing use of the word “ferociously” re- 
minds me to remark that this artist is a master of 


passionate vehemence; in which aspect he appears 


to me to represent, perhaps more than any other, an 
interesting union of characteristics of two great 
nations,—the French and the Anglo-Saxon. Born 
in London ofa French mother, by a German father, 
but reared entirely in England and in France, there is, 
in his fury, a combination of French suddenness and 
impressibility with our more slowly demonstrative 
Anglo-Saxon way when we get, as we say, ‘‘our 
blood up,” that produces an intensely fiery result. 
The fusion of two races is in it, and one cannot de- 
cidedly say that it belongs to either; but one can 
most decidedly say that it belongs to a powerful 
concentration of human passion and emotion, and to 
human nature. 

Mr. Fechter has been in the main more accus- 
tomed to speak French than to speak English, and 
therefore he speaks our language with a French 
accent. But whosoever would suppose that he does 
not speak English fluently, plainly, distinctly, and 
with a perfect understanding of the meaning, weight, 
and value of every word, would be greatly mistaken. 
Not only is his knowledge of English—extending to 
the most subtle idiom, or the most recondite cant 
phrase— more extensive than that of many of us who 
have English for our mother-tongue, but his delivery 
of Shakspeare’s blank verse is remarkably facile, mu- 
sical, andintelligent. To be in asort of pain for him 
as one sometimes is for a foreigner speaking Eng- 
lish, or to be in any doubt of his having twenty 
synonymes at his tongue’s end if he should want 
one, is out of the question after having been of his 
audience. 


ness. I do not remember whether he wore his hair 

crisply curled short, as if he were going to an ever. 

lasting dancing-master’s party at the Danish court: 

but I do remember that most other Hamlets den 

the great Kemble had been bound to do so. Mr. 

Fechter’s Hamlet, a pale, wo-begone Norseman with 

long flaxen hair, wearing a strange garb never asso- 

ciated with the part upon the English stage (if ever 

seen there at all), and making a piratical swoop upon 

the whole fleet of little theatrical prescriptions with. 

out meaning, or like Dr. Johnson’s celebrated friend 
with only one idea in them and that a wrong one, 

never could have achieved its extraordinary success 
but for its animation by one pervading purpose, to 
which all changes were made intelligently subservient. 
The bearing of this purpose on the treatment of 
Oph lia, on the death of Polonius, and on the old 
student fellowship between Hamlet and Horatio, was 
exceedingly striking; and the difference between 
picturesqueness of stage arrangement for mere stage 
effect, and for the elucidation of a meaning, was well 
displayed in there having been a gallery of musicians 
at the Play, and in one of them passing on his way 
out, with his instrument in his hand, when Hamlet, 
seeing it, took it from him to point his talk with 
Rosencrantz and Guildenstern. 

This leads me to the observation with which I 
have all along desired to conclude : that Mr. Fechter's 
romance and picturesqueness are always united to a 
true artist’s intelligence and a true artist’s training 
in a true artist’s spirit. He became one of the com- 
pany of the Thédtre Francais when he was a very 
young man, and he has cultivated his natural gifts in 





A few words on two of his Shakspearian imperso- 
nations, and I shall have indicated enough in ad- 
vance of Mr. Fechter’s presentation of himself. 
That quality of picturesqueness, on which I have 
already laid stress, is strikingly developed in his 
Tago, and yet it is so judiciously governed that his 
Tago is not in the least picturesque according to the 
conventional ways of frowning, sneering, diabolically 
grinning, and elaborately doing everything else that 
would induce Othello to run him through the body 
very early in the play. Mr. Fechter is the Iago 
who could, and did, make friends; who could dis- 
sect his master’s soul, without flourishing his scalpel 
as if it were a walking-stick ; who could overpower 
Emilia by other arts than a sign-of-the Saracen’s- 
Head grimness ; who could be a boon companion 
without ipso facto warning all beholders off by the 
portentous phenomenon ; who could sing a song and 
clink a can naturally enough, and stab men really in 
the durk—not in a transparent notification of himself 
as going about seeking whom to stab. Mr. Fechter's 
Tago is no more in the conventional psychological 
mode than in the conventional hussar pantaloons 
and boots ; and you shall see the picturesqueness of 
his wearing borne out in his bearing all through the 
tragedy down to the moment when he becomes 
invincibly and consistently dumb. 

Perhaps no innovation in Art was ever accepted 
with so much favour by so many intellectual persons 
pre-committed to, and pre-occupied by, another 
system, as Mr. Fechter'’s ‘* Hamlet.” I take this to 
have been the case (as it unquestionably was in 
London), not because of its picturesqueness, not 
because of its novelty, not because of its many scattered 
beauties, but because of its perfect consistency with 
itself. As the animal-painter said of his favourite pic- 
ture of rabbits that there was more nature about 
those rabbits than you usually found in rabbits, so 
it may be said of Mr. Fechter’s Humlet, that there 
was more consistency about that Hamlet than you 
usually found in Hamlets. Its great and satisfying 
originality was in its possessing the merit of a dis- 
tinctly conceived and executed idea. From the first 
appearance of the broken glass of fashion and mould 
of form, pale and worn with weeping for his father’s 
death, and remotely suspicious of its cause, to his 
final struggle with Horatio for the fatal cup, there 
were cohesion and coherence in Mr. Fechter's view 
of the character. Devrient, the German actor, had, 


some years before in London, fluttered the theatrical 
doves considerably, by such changes as being seated 
when instructing the players, and like mild departures 
from established usage; but he had worn, in the main. 
the old nondescript dress, and had held forth, in the 





main, inthe old way, hovering between sanity and mad- 


the best schools. I cannot wish my friend a better 
audience that he will have in the American people, 
and I cannot wish them a hetter actor than they will 
have in my friend. 

CHantes Dickens. 








FRANCE. 
Pants, Aug. 17. 

The Féte of the 15th turned out an ordinazy 
Emperor's Féte, nothing more. The leading features 
of the general holiday from the first, as now, have 
been and are—cannon at 6 a.m.; large arrivals 
from the provinces by all the early trains; crowded 
streets all day; long lines of people besieging the 
doors of all the theatres from five in the morn- 
ing to get a good place for a gratis perform- 
ance at 1 p.m.; the churches all filled at 11 a.m., 
because it is the Feast of the Assumption of the 
Virgin, and immense activity in the flower mar- 
kets, because on this day the faithful love to buy 
flowers to place upon the Virgin’s altars; a distri- 
bution of food and money to the neccessitous at 
all the eighteen mayoralties of the city; boat races 
on the Seine ; a great fair in some vast public place, 
where, in addition to two theatres playing military 
pantomimes all day long to spectators in the open 
air, there are gingerbread stalls, refreshment booths, 
merry-go-rounds, greasy poles, and the giants, dwarfs, 
bearded women, fierce cannibals eating raw meat 
and crushing stones for dessert, monsters human 
and bestial, somnambulist fortune-tellers, learned 
dogs and monkeys, theatres innumerable of the 
Richardson’s show class, and in short, specimens 
of every description of the mountebank’s art; 
then in the evening miles and miles of illumi- 
nations; all the public buildings illuminated— 
some of them very brilliantly and tastefully; and 
immediately after sunset a grand display of fire- 
works, making more noise and giving more light at 
one time than Vauxhall and Cremorne together 
ever achieved in driblets from the earliest period of 
their history. All this we have had this week, and 
we have had nothing more. The expectation that 
on account of the centenary of Napoleon I. falling 
officially this year (I say officially, because the his- 
‘orical fact is disputed), there would be extra 
grand doings, and three days’ rejoicing instead of 
one, has not been fulfilled. The program is 
nearly word for word that of former years, and 
nothing novel has occurred in the execution of it. 
Strangers particularly, of whom there are always 
a very large proportion at these fétes, must have 
tired themselves to death in wandering up aud 
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down and to and fro in search of what they wanted 
to see. The weather was fortunately almost every- 
thing that could desired. It looked very threatening 
about twelve o’clock, but no rain fell in sufficient 
quantity to provoke a great display of umbrellas. A 
slight downfal had the effect of removing an oppressive 
weight in the atmosphere, and it was followed by a 
brisk south-west breeze, which was very pleasant. 
At sunset the weather became quite fine, calm, and 
altogether propitious for the illuminations and fire- 
works. The moon, only half way in its progress 
to the full, was paled by their brilliancy. The 
illuminations in the Champ de Mars were par- 
ticularly successful. The old-fashioned little oil 
lamps of variegated colours of which they consisted, 
are, in my opinion, much prettier than any combina- 
tion of gas yet invented. 

In the Champs Elys¢ées there were the very same 
festoons of ground glass globular lamps, lighted by 
gas, Which we had last year. The Are de Triomphe 
was illuminated in a novel and striking manner. 
The word Napoleon, in letters gigantic enough to be 
read from the Tuileries, was surmounted by an 
Imperial crown, and beneath it was the Imperial 
escutcheon in green and gold, producing a very good 
effect. The view from the river side of the domes 
of the Invalides and Pantheon, the tower of St. 
Jacques la Boucherie, and other prominent public 
buildings all blazing with light, was, as usual, very 
striking. As usual also, the number of lanterns 
hung out from the windows of private houses 
was very small indeed. It is almost needless 
to add that not the slightest manifestation 
of political feeling was made in any part of the 
town. The Opposition in Paris, which, as the last 
elections show, is in an enormous majority, never 
thinks of troubling a féte. 
where on its best behaviour. 

The Trocadero was devoted exclusively to the 
great pyrotechnic display which wound up the 
holiday. In former years people looked from the 
Trocadero down upon the fireworks on the Pont de 
Jéna and{in the Champ de Mars. This year they 
looked from the Champ de Mars up to the fireworks 
on the Trocadero. The improvement in this was 
very great, not only so faras regarded the immediate 
spectators, but also because the fireworks could be 
seen at a much greater distance, and in many parts 
of town and country where they were not before 
visible. 


The police was every- 


The fétes passed over this year with fewer accidents 
than ever I remember in any of the preceding years. 
It is worthy of remark how very quiet and orderly 
the people are who form the audiences at the free 
performances at the theatres on the 15th. I was 
passing the Chaussée d’Antin towards two o’clock, 
and I dropped in at the new Vaudeville (very much 
surprised to find any room) and I saw two acts of 
Theodore Barriére’s new comedy, *“* Un Ménage en 
Ville.’ I found room in a stage box in company 
with some very respectable persons indeed. The 
comedy is not very brilliant. The dialogue is 
occasionally smart, but the plot is stale and stupid, 
while the sentiment was objectionable asever. But 
I am bound to say the company is very good indeed. 
Parade plays with all his unctuous humour, and 
does a deal with his part. Delessart too is very 
clever. 

M. Albert Wolff relates in the Figaro how he was 
present at the gratuitous representation given to 
the sovereign people at the Grand Opera, where the 
“ Huguenots”? was performed. After passing the 
night in the street the doors were opened to the 
crowd at one o'clock the next day, and there was a 
rush for places, but directly the people had settled 
down the utmost order was observed. Before the 
opera came the cantata, and the sovereign people 
were rather stupified at hearing Huguenot lords 
and soldiers singing the praises of Napoleon. In 
front of the stage stood Mdlle. Sass in white, 
and M. Devoyod in evening costume, and behind 
them were two of Queen Marguerite’s halberdiers 
holding tri-coloured flags. The people, according 
to M. Albert Wolff, highly appreciated the music of 
Meyerbeer, and applauded at the right moments. 
At the Théfitre Frangais the ‘‘ Marriage of Figaro’ 
was performed, the amnesty of the morning taking 





the sting out of the celebrated monologue, which 
Napoleon never tolerated in his day. 

The following houses were open to the public :— 
Théatre Impérial de l'Opéra, Comédie-Frangais, 
Opéra-Comique, Odéon, Théitre Impérial du Cha- 
telet, Vaudeville, Variétés, Gymnase, Palais-Royal, 
Gaité, Ambigu-Comique, Folies-Dramatiques, Dé- 
jazet, Folies-Marigny, Beaumarchais, Cluny, Cirque 
Napoléon, Cirque de l'Impératrice, Hippodrome. 

We are now through the Quinze Adut, and are 
getting quiet again. The signs of the fétes have not 
entirely disappeared. The festoons of glass gas 
globes from the Tuilleries to the Are de l’Etoile, 
have been juggled in dexterous hands from their 
perches back to their baskets, again to lie in cover 
until the 13th or 14th of August, 1870. The illumi- 
nations have been removed in most directions, but 
the glass still lingers about the Boulevards. The 
least excuse serves for a Frenchman to hang out 
glass. They are all alike in this respect; not even 
political distinctions affect them ; the reddest of the 
red, the Legitimist, the most violent anti-Bona- 
partists, all spread their bunting to the breeze for 
the Féte Napoleon. 

The most remarkable sign of the times, however, 
is the extraordinary influx of foreign visitors, chiefly 
British. The latter literally line the Boulevards. 
It wants no connoisseur to detect them. The class 
of company Mr. Cooke has brought us has a cut that 
there is no mistaking. The men are dressed in 
sea-side suits and roundabout straw or felt 
hats, fastened with a string to the buttonhole, 
as though they formed some vague kind of notion 
that Paris was a cockney watering-place. The 
women (I beg pardon,—ladies) are still easier of 
fixing by that dowdy, following-the-fashion-at-a- 
distance toilet which we call in respectable Albion, 
‘quiet and genteel.”’ Parisians have fled bodily to 
Trouville, Dieppe, Grandville, Boulogne and are 
replaced by Britons. Itis no exaggeration. Saunte) 
down the Boulevard Montmartre, stroll along the 
Italiens to the Madeleine and you hear at every step 
the words Pally Royle, Louver, Madderlane, Bullyvar, 
and other phrases in that peculiar idiom taught by 
the ‘*two Misses Oldfrumps of Clapham Rise,” as 
the French language. 

Some very rightminded people who may con- 
descend to skim through my luecubrations will be 
severe at the attempt at a sneer here conveyed at 
my own compatriots’ respectability. Know then, O 
very rightminded people, that no man is so patriotic 
as the expatriated; and to the best of my powers 
I stand up for British institutions and people. But 
there is something nauseous in the sham respecta- 
bility of the British Isles. The pious Sabbatarian 
from the rural districts no sooner crosses the 
channel than he rushes into the Sunday distractions 
here as wildly, nay more wildly than the natives 
There is one Parisian institution that is most 
liberally patronised by the English : this is Mabille 
I have often been to Mabille, and never onc 
but I observed that at least half the compan) 
was English. Newspaper correspondents, I see 
speak of it as a joke—a rather naughty place 
to go to, and so it is admitted as a fair subject 
of conversation with English women, as though 
it were a sort of Cremorne. If any really modest 
Englishwoman could see how her sex conduct them 
selves in the gay Mabille, she would sink witl 
shame at the bare mention of the name. I saw th: 
more than one of ‘our own correspondents’ 
described Mabille on the night before the Gran 
Prix. Iwas there myself, and saw one or two thing 
that did not find their way into print. I had : 
group of three handsome Englishmen pointed ou’ 
to me, composed of, said my informant, a Grace an 
a baronet sitting, and another Grace leaning ove) 
them chatting; here passed a well-known gallan 
captain, a major, and there went a noble marquis 
This was all very well; but as we closed round on 
quadrille where the ladies were unusually diverting 
I found myself elbowing a fellow-countryman in 1 
button-up waistcoat and white choker! and in th: 
same crowd I saw another! I saw there too no les 
than four respectable English ladies: one wit! 
the serious side curls that denote the regula 





chapel-goer! another elderly lady with her daughter 


a beautiful girl of eighteen or twenty, the fourth an 
old-young lady in spectacles, the cut that denotes 
that painful respectability which distributes tracts 
and holds the plate at charity sermons. And this 
is what we were jostling each other to look at— 
two couples dancing a quadrille! It is well to know 
it is a quadrille else you might take it for gymnastics, 
The right, or top couple, was composed of a repulsive 
looking youth, white faced and shabby, and a tall beau- 
tiful Phryne, with a voice like a Billingsgate fishfag. 
The vis-a-vis were a leering Jew boy and a pert 
pretty girl that looked guileless enough, and who was 
more foul mouthed than the other. The tall and 
queenly opened the ball by lifting her petticoats an 
inch above her knees. The pert and pretty replied to 
the challenge by lifting all her petticoats up round her 
waist. The tall and queenly kicked up higher than 
her partner's head; the pert and pretty followed suit. 
The tall and queenly took her foot in her hand and 
held it straight up aloft while she hopped round the 
cirele to earn the applause of the spectators. She 
got a hand or two, and this goaded the pert and pretty 
on togreater exertions ; and afterthe next advance and 
retire, and distressing efforts, in what ballet-masters 
call side-practice, she jumped up and fell plump 
down, doing the grand écart.* A little later these 
rival dancers fought each other tooth and nail. To 
you, the uninitiated, I address this little notion of 
Mabille. 

The Folies Dramatiques still fills to overflowing 
with Hervé’s successful Petit Faust. I have been 
to see it again with no Hervé and no Blanche 
dArtigny. They are certainly missed, but it is a 
highly creditable performance as it is now cast, and 
the sparkling light music is certainly the best and 
most original that Hervé has offered us. Let Offen- 
back look to his laurels. 

While the dispute between the Société des Au- 
teurs Dramatiques and M. Moreau-Sainti is still 
unsettled, a second theatre has been placed under 
interdict. This time it is the little Thédtre de 
VAthénée which is prohibited from playing the 
pieces of the Society. M. Martinet, the director, 
vill, it is said. endeavour to make head against the 
lifficulty by producing pieces by unknown authors, 
or translations from the Italian or German, No 
nention is made of the English. 
have previously been heard. 


Similar boasts 
In fact, however, the 
power of the Society is too strong to be resisted, 
ind, sooner or later, a manager finds the choice to 
be between submission and ruin. 

The distribution of prizes to suecessful students 
of the Paris Conservatoire took place on the 6th 
inst., Marshal Vaillant presiding, assisted by M. 
Auber. After 287 medals and diplomas were 
warded, the Marshal made a speech announcing 
‘ertain reforms of the institution He also paid an 
idmirable tribute to the late M. Berlioz; and, in 
the name of the Emperor, conferred upon M. Le- 
vasseur the Cross of the Legion of Honour. A con- 
ert ended the ceremony. 





MUSIC IN BADEN-BADEN. 


The familiar initials H. I’. C. are appended to the 
‘ollowing interesting letter, which appears in a 
iournal ouce associated in musical matters with the 
vriter :— 

The musical attractions of Baden are, for the 
voment, without stint or limit. The established 
rchestral band is better than I recollect it in any 
wevious season, 
come of the best living musicians of Germany and 
Selgium: to name only M, Léonard (violin); Herr 
‘ossmann (violoncello), who has ripened into one of 
he best players on his instrument now extant ; Herr 
und Mdme. Trautimann-Juell; Herr Brahms; Herr 
Lassen, from Weimar; Herr Emil Naumann; Herr 
Milde, and others less eminent but still meritorious, 
[here has been, accordingly, no common chance for 
the amateur (who is in England and Paris somewhat 
jaded by the incessant repetition of a few unim- 
peachable masterpieces) to make acquaintance with 
some of the newest creations of German instru- 
mental music. 

The name of Herr Brahms as a composer from 


Among the guests are numbered 





* Anglice, The Splits. 
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whom great things were to be expected, has, for 
some years past, been known in England. Every 
work from his pen which has been given out con- 
tains some of those touches of happy thought and 
real invention which distinguish the master from 
the manufacturer. A pianoforte quartett in A 
major; a set of duet variations for the pianoforte ; 
another for piano solo, on a stately theme from 
one of Mandel'’s harpsichord lessons; a trio for 
pianoforte, violin and violoncello, and one for 
pianoforte, violin and horn—an unsatisfactory 
mixture,—may be specified; each of them built on 
phrases which the ear clings to and retains. But, 
whether it be from over-solicitude to escape from 
the well-used classical combjnations of form and 
sequence, the development of all these will fail to 
satisfy those who demand clearness and sustaining 
power in music, The episodical matter is too gene- 
rally vague; the harmonies, though arranged with 
a view to climax, too harsh and untoward. It may 
be feared that at the outset of his career the taste 
of Herr Brahms has been warped beyond the power 
of Time and counsel to set it straight. The impres- 
sion made on myself, at least, is one of tantalized 
expectation and weariness consequent on unper- 
formed promises. It was only by an exercise of 
blind faith in good intentions, or that craving for 
novelty which accepts confusion for originality, till 
at length the ear and the mind become confused, 
could I arrive at the ‘Young German” point of 
admiration, which is based on the happy conviction 
that we have to-day a school of inyentors who begin 
where Beethoven, Weber and Mendelssohn ended 
as pioneers. ‘To me (for it would be absurd to lay 
down a law as infallible) the chamber music of 
Herr Brahms ranks at some distance behind that of 
Herr Rubinstein. When I compare a pianoforte 
concerto, & quartett, a trio, a sonata with violin by 
him with the music I heard the other evening, the 
Russian composer, though, like Herr Brahms, he 
may be too prolix, too vague, too disdainful, possibly, 
of self-correction, rises in right of force, fire, and 
mastery far above his contemporary. Both, it may 
be, suffer from living in a time of turbulence and 
lawless revolution, during which “ foul” and “ fair’) 
are strangely confounded and made synonymous, 
and the satirist’s rhyme— 
* Thinking is but an idle waste of thought, 
And nought is everything, and everything is nought "— 

represents a reality. 

From this shapeless and fatiguing music, an ex- 
cellent concerto for the violoncello, by Herr Eckert, 
excellently played by Herr Cossmann, and another 
for the violin, which was no less skilfully rendered 
by its composer, M. Léonard, offered a welcome 
relief to the ear, and a proof, no less welcome, that 
novelty is possible without eccentricity. Both, as 
being rational, spirited, and attractive, may be cha- 
racterised as among the best things of our time, and 
gave real pleasure to their hearers. A word, too, 
is due to the clever playing of Herr and Mdme. 
Trautmann-Jaell combined, in Schumann's duett 
variations for two pianofortes, on an affected theme. 
Why these should be largely preferred to a similar 
suite by Mendelssohn (too seldom selected) I have 
never been able to understand. Better rendered 
than they were on the occasion referred to they 
could not have been. By contrast, the violent 
and monotonous pianoforte-playing of Mdlle. Marie 
Wieck could not but excite a disadvantageous con- 
trast. The lady has complete power over the key- 
board of the pianoforte, but it is totally untempered 
by grace or sensitiveness, and, as such, fails to 
impress, persuade, or fascinate the ear. 

Malle. Battu has been singing here; also Herr 
Milde, from the Opera at Weimar. In these days, 
when what is rough and unfinished (falsely rated as 
strenuous and classical) is so largely the rule of 
German vocal execution, the purity, finish, and 
elasticity of his tuneful baritone voice and the excel- 
lence of his style, cannot be too highly estimated. 
It is a pity that so much talent and accomplishment 
should be shut up within limits so narrow as those 
of Weimar. But Goethe's town has always been 
fortunate in attracting and retaining real talent. 
The present Kapellmeister there, Herr Lassen, is a 
real artist, of whom one would be glad to hear more. 


Four Lieder by him, sung by Herr Milde, are 
as good as German Lieder can be, deserving 
to rank next to those of Schubert and Lindblad, and 
far above the dreary concoctions of Schumann and 
Herr Franz, and half-a-dozen well-intentioned men 
besides, who have written on false notions of decla- 
mation, smothered rather than borne out by accom- 
paniment, totally ignoring the beauty of melody, 


under the sublime pretext of disdaining triviality, 
and debasing the voice into a state of helpless and 
ungraceful servitude. Of Herr Lassen’s German 
Lieder it may be said that the cantilena is good and 
expressive, but not trite ; that the accompaniment is 
rich and various, in itself full of interest, and yet 
arranged so as to be asupport, not a disturbance, to 
the singer. 





THE CLERGYMAN’S SORE THROAT. 





To the Editor of The Orchestra. 
Sin,—I think the disease called ‘ Clergyman’s 
Sore Throat” (the same that attacks opera singers 
as well as clergymen) is scarcely so fatal as the 
clergyman describes, especially if treated early. 
Capsicum, muriate of ammonia, tonics, are all useful. 
Many coincident affections aggravate the ills to 
which clergymen are subject, insomuch that many 
clergymen exhibit signs of illness always on Monday 
(after the Sunday’s work) not at all connected with 


preaching—signs of illness as to deranged nervous 


sides and discuss it.—I am, &c., 


Cuanrves Kipp, M.D, 
Sackville-street, Aug. 18. 








CREMORNE. 





To the Editor of The Orchestra. 


space in your journal I will try to illustrate one o 


last few weeks there has been in the Chancery Court 


put down within a certain time as being a nuisance 


Frenchman, and it is not to be allowed a fair trial. 


Cremorne to witness the fireworks; and these I con 


Grounds and Cremorne. 


—I am, sir, your obedient servant, 
Riley Street, Chelsea, Aug. 17th. 


J.8. 8. 





“ FORMOSA.” 





To the Editor of The Orchestra. 











as you have already indicated in a recent number, an 


action against M. Yon, the proprietor of the Captive | not inflict a fine, but send the defendant to prison 
balloon, which, according to the decision must be | for a month. 


= 


cannot trust myself to describe my feelings when 
I became acquainted with what we had come to 
witness. It would be very much fairer to all 
those whoplace reliance on the Lord Chamberlain’s 
supervision of our theatres if the title of the piece 
to be represented gave some idea of the nature of 
the plot. Had such been the case in the present 
instance, I venture to think that the title, “The 
Harlot's Progress,” would best describe the piece in 
question.—I am, &c., Araeus, 
[Argus’s daughter, we will be bound, being a 
good girl, had no suspicion of anything naughty, 
It is a common mistake to suppose young girls 
are as initiated into wicked ways as grown-up 
moralfolks. Miss Argus, we opine, had the vaguest 
iden of Burrough’s relation with Jenny Boker, 
and there is nothing unnecessarily coarse in the 
dialogue to enlighten her. Unless Argus raged 
and raved when he got home, and so opened Misg 
A.’s eyes, we will maintain she was as pure when 
she came away from Drury Lane as before she 
went.—Ep. ] 

To the Editor of The Orchestra. 
S1r,—With all due respect and many thanks to 
Mr. Boucicault for the many evenings’ enjoyment 
his dramas have afforded to myself and family, I 
must scold this clever dramatist now for his latest 
production at Drury-lane Theatre. I and my 


the larynx, but rather with the mental strain of daughters visited our “national” theatre many 


times during the regular season last winter, and 


action of a hysteric kind, that might alarm the uniniti- | Were highly delighted with the performances of 
ated. If I mention a train of symptoms not to be dis- | Mr. Phelps and Mr. Charles Dillon, in the Shak- 
tinguished at first from the symptoms of Bright's | Sperian drama, and stayed the performance out 
disease of the kidneys, it will make my meaning more | With pleasure, but last evening we had to leave 
clear; but nothing could be more fallacious than to|the theatre long before the “ fast” drama was 
suppose these symptoms were either due to that |finished—I am, &c., 
disease or to the larynx, rather than to nervous 
anxiety, emotion, mental strain on the mind, of 
preaching, &c. Of course there may be trouble too THE MUSIC PUBLISHER AND THE 
connective with the larynx, or voice, but it is of 
secondary importance. Your journal is always so 
readable and accurate, it might be well to hear both | music publishers, Bloomsbury Street, was brought 


A PLAYGoER, 








JUDGE AND JURY CLUB. 
Mr. Schmidt of the firm of Schmidt and Co., 





before Mr. Knox charged with assaulting Mr, 
Brooks, of the Judge and Jury Club, Leicester 
Square. 

Mr. Brooks stated that, after the first part of 
the performance was over, he noticed that the 
defendant was acting in a disorderly manner. He 
requested him either to behave properly or to leave 
the room. ‘The defendant jumped up suddenly, 
called out, “I’m the Vulture—I’m the Vulture!” 


Dear Srr,—If you would kindly allow me a small | seized him by the throat, knocked him over, and 


f| tore his coat from his back. Half-a-dozen persons 


the last anomalies of the English law. Within the precipitated themselves on the defendant, but it 


was with the utmost difficulty that with their 
| united strength he was lodged in the station. 
Mr. Knox said in such a case he certainly should 


Shortly afterwards Mr. Edward Lewis entered 


although it is conceded that this balloon would | the court, and stated that little doubt existed that 
forward the aims of science. But it belongs toa 


the defendant was labouring under temporary 
aberration of intellect. He was a most reepectable 
man, and his friends would readily consent to look 


Now last Saturday night I was induced to go to| after him. 


- Mr. Knox asked Mr. Brooks what his wishes 


sider far more dangerous than any balloon ascent, } were on the snbject. 
for the display includes maroons, rockets, and mag- : J 
nesium balloons which drop a quantity of combus- severely on arespectable person under such circum 
tibles, to the great danger, not only of ourselves and 
our property, but even St. Mark’s College itself, since 
there is only a short distance between Ashburnham | penalty, the defendant was removed. 
If the Reverend John 
Gabriel Cromwell had headed his petition, “For the | dant’s cheque book. | ‘The defendant was bon 
Entire Abolition of Cremorne,” he would have acted sane he eee se a 

as reasonably as by proceeding against M. Yon’s 


luckless ‘‘ Captive.’’ But Cremorne remains licensed, | « Take me back to prison ! take me to my dungeon 
and is often doubly—namely “ specially ’—licensed. | and my chains !” 


Mr. Brooks said he should be very sorry to press 


stances. He was quite willing to leave the matter 
in the hands of the magistrate. 
Mr. Knox having altered the sentence to a £5 


His partner came to the court with the defen- 


before him. Something having excited his ire, he 
seized it, flung it to the end of the room, shouting 


The defendant was then locked up in default 
of payment. 


———— 











Houtoway’s Omnrwent anv Pitrs.—Rheumatic Pains— 
Many thousands of martyrs from rheumatism have found life 
but one long disease, and after consulting all the most ates 
medical men in vain, and trying all sorts of supposed rem 
without relief, have grown weary of existence and have ceased 
to hope for comfort on this side of the grave until some } 


: : . r % Pill 
S1r,—On the second night of its representation —, ie aeainaies ieuatine fae egg he 
I went to see “ Formosa; or, the Railroad to Ruin.” | ridden for months with rheumatic pains and swelling, ahes the 
Not knowing anything about the piece, I took my ee poets wh a Je Lane pew Sof os ie mneel¥es 
second daughter, a girl of sixteen, with me. I | restored in an incredibly short time to perfect health and ease, 


d the 
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Travels in the Central Caucasus and Bashan, in- 
cluding Visits to Ararat and Tabreez, and Ascents 
of Kazbrek and Elbruz. By Dovcias W. Fresu- 
FIELD. London: Longmans & Co. 1869. 

In the estimation of true mountain travellers the 
Alps are being rapidly “played out.” They have 
been so climbed and clambered over that freshness 
has departed from them. Switzerland is a racing 
ground for Cockney tourists, the Tyrol has grown 
fatally familiar, the Jungfrau has lost her purity. 
Of what avail to go through trouble and fatigue to 
reach the spot where your shoemaker has stood last 
year? The Alpine Club may murmur Ichabod; 
there is no spot of virgin ground undefiled by hob- 
nails; nay, even balmorals have ventured on most 
of the sacred heights. ‘* What pleasure lives in 
height ? the shepherd said ;”’ and the Alpine Club is 
like the shepherd, since the mountains have been 
desecrated. But there are mountains beyond the 
Alps and the Tyrol; and before the invasion of 
Cockneydom the aristocracy of hill-scalers retreat to 
the Caucasus. The Caucasus has become what 
Switzerland was a few years ago—a rendezvous for 
climbing-men during the autumn. In time, no 
doubt, and with the civilisation of the East, Bashan 
will grow common; Islington and Clapham will 
penetrate into the most sacred fastnesses of 
Schamyl; by which time it will be incumbent on 
mountain men to beat a retreat from the Caucasian 
range and take to the Himalayas. Meanwhile, how- 
ever, the Caucasus is looking up, and Bashan offers 
charms beyond “the wild bulls” which, be it noted, 
no longer exist as in the Psalmist’s time—only 
sheep and goats. Mr. Freshfield, with a friend and 
a guide, started from Beyrout to Jerusalem, and 
thence to the Hauran, where they found little beauty 
to chronicle. From this point to the time when 
they reached Kazbrek, the huge mountain which 
commands the Eastern Caucasus, few memorabilia 
came in their way beyond a facetious dragoman at 
Tabreez, who claimed to be the Lazarus of the 
Gospel. They climbed Kazbrek with much hard- 
ship, achieving here a success denied at Ararat, a 
mountain they failed to scale. From Kazbrek they 
fared to Elbruz, from Elbruz to Patigarak, and struck 
south, and west and north-east, penetrating the 
Central Caucasus and traversing before they 
had finished some three hundred miles of 
virgin ground. The summit of Elbruz, indeed, 
had never been touched by the foot of man— 
Oriental or Occidental—until Mr. Freshfield and his 
friend reached it. From the very outset of this 
ascent difficulties began to thwart them. Mr. 
Freshfield himself slipped into a crevasse in the 
snow at the base of the mountain. The crevasse 
was one of those which gradually enlarge as they 
descend ; but the check given by the rope enabled 
him at once to plant his feet on a ledge on one side, 
and his back against the other. The position was 
more ludicrous than uncomfortable. Mr. Freshfield 
had both hands in his pockets, and his ice-axe under 
his arm; and owing to the tightness of the rope, 
and the cramped space, it was not easy to make the 
axe serviceable without fear of dropping it into the 
unknown depths below. The snow-crust on the 
side of the hole he had made broke away beneath 
his arms when he first tried to raise himself on it, 
and it cost all the party a long struggle before Mr. 
Freshfield was hauled out and landed safely. 

By half-past seven in the morning, after toiling all 
night, and being deserted by one of their companions 
who fled before the icy cold, the party reached the 
rocks which at a height of 16,000 feet formed the 
upper part of the cone. It was intensely cold; and 
with shivering limbs, and fingers which they had 
much ado to preserve from frost-bite, they carried 
on a debate as to whether they should go on or turn 
back, in voices almost inaudible from the chattering 
of their teeth. They decided to proceed, though 
their feet and fingers had lost all sensation. 

“Arrived on the top of what had for long been 
our sky-line, we saw as much more rock above us. 
Doubts were even now felt and expressed as to our 
success. We persevered, however, making but few 
and short halts, until the base of some bold crags 
we had taken long to reach was passed. Almost 





suddenly, at the last, we found ourselves on a level 
with their tops, and stepped on to a broad crest, 
running east and west. We turned to the left, and 
faced the wind for a final struggle. The ridge was 
easy, and, led by the porters, we marched along it 
in procession, with our hands in our pockets, and 
our ice-axes under our arms, until it culminated in 
a bare patch of rock surrounded by snow. This 
summit was at one end of a horse-shoe ridge, 
crowned by three distinct eminences, and inclosing 
& showy P ateau, which, even to our unlearned eyes, 
irresistibly suggested an old crater. The rocks which 
we picked up and carried down with us are of a vol- 
canic character. We walked, or rather run, round 
the ridge to its extremity, crossing two considerable 
depressions, and visiting all three tops; under the 
farthest, a tower of rock, we found shelter and quite 
endurable temperature, There we sat down, to 
examine, as far as possible, into the details of the 
vast panorama.” 


The view as may be imagined was stupendous—~ 
magnificent; a greater and more glorious Switzer- 
land. 


‘* T never saw any group of mountains which bore so 
well being looked down upon as the great peaks that 
stand over the sources of the Tcherek Tchegem. 
The Pennines from Mont Blanc look puny in com- 
parisan with Koschtantau and his neighbours from 
Elbruz. The Caucasian groups are finer, and the 
peaks sharper, and there was a suggestion of unseen 
depth in the trenches separating them, that I never 
noticed so forcibly in any Alpine view. Turning 
southwards, the double-toothed Uschba still asserted 
himself, although at last distinctly beneath us ; the 
greater part of the summits and snow-fields of 
the chain between us and Suanetia lay, on a relieved 
map, at our feet, and we could see beyond them the 
snowy-crested Leila, and in the far distance the blue 
ranges of the Turkish frontier, between Batoum and 
Achalzich. Shifting again our position, we looked 
over the shoulders of a bold rock-peak, the loftiest to 
the west of Elbruz, and endeavoured to make out the 
Black Sea. Whether the level grey surface which 
met our eyes was water, or a filmy mist hanging over 
its surface, it was impossible to distinguish. The 
mists, beating below on the slope of the mountain, 
hid the sources of the Kuban, but we looked imme- 
diately down upon those of the Malka. On this side 
the slope of the mountain seemed to be uniform for 
nearly 10,000 feet; and although there is nothing in 
its steepness to render an ascent impossible, the 
climb would be very long and toilsome.” 


On the whole the travellers were safer amid the 
obstacles of nature and such foes as cold hunger and 
fatigue than with their fellow creatures of the 
locality. The sort of treatment they met with from 
the natives may be estimated by a single adventure, 
wherein they owed their lives to their revolvers. 
They were leaving a resting place with a horse and 
their baggage—possessions which evidently excited 
the cupidity of ‘* the Caucasian race.” 


“ Lifting our luggage on our shoulders, we prepared 
to leave the barn in a body, but our two men 
foolishly loitered, to make sure that nothing was 
left behind. The natives took advantage of the 
blunder, and immediately shut them in: looking 
round, we saw the state of the case, and ran a 
tilt, with our ice-axes, at the wooden doors, which 
were rudely constructed, divided in the middle, 
and opened inwards; the blow sent them flying 
back at once. Francois, who was close by inside, 
endeavoured to come out, when a peasant put him- 
self in the way; butI suddenly brought the cold 
barrel of my revolver into contact with the scoun- 
drel’s cheek, on which he retreated hastily. Fran- 
cois escaped, and Paul was allowed to follow him. 
Once more united, and forminga kind of square, 
with the horse in the centre, our saddle-bags on our 
shoulders, and our revolvers in our hands, we de- 
scended into the hollow lane which led out of the 
village. Some of the inhabitants, yelling and jab- 
bering, jumped down in front to bar the way; others 
brandished swords, daggers and pistols on either 
wall; afew ran off making signs that they would 
fetch their guns; while the women, screaming and 
endeavouring to restrain the fury of their relations, 
added by their wild cries and gestures to the con- 
fusion of the scene. Whether their interference 
was due to any kindly feeling towards us, or to a 
fear lest our revolvers should make victims of their 
friends, we never knew. The crisis was really 
serious, and a peaceful solution seemed almost hope- 
less, when a trifling demand, screamed out by a man 
on the right hand wall suggested to us an imitation 
of our predecessor Jason’s policy in the same 
country. We scattered our dragon’s teeth, in 
the —— of two or three small copeck-pieces, 
among the group, and our foes began to scramble 


and squabble; their attention being for a moment 
diverted, we pushed on as rapidly as possible, and 








before they had recovered their surprise at our sud- 
den move, were clear of the village. 

A subsequent assurance from one of the villagers 
informed the Europeans that ‘ but for those wonder- 
ful pistols,” they would have been tied up and 
stripped of all. 

We have no doubt that Mr. Freshfield’s book will 
stimulate the awakening interest in the Caucasus, 
and induce. adventurous spirits who Jove to be ‘first 
foot” in hidden places, to gratify their desire in the 
direction of this mighty mountain range. 








[R. Cocks & Co.] 


* Morn on the Meadow.” The Words by Caantes 
Swain, The Music by W. T. Waienron, 
A pretty little air in 6-8 time, key E flat, with 
a compass of eleven notes, CO to F. The melody is 
exceedingly suitable to the words. 








“ The Mother's Visit." Song. Words by the Author 
of ‘‘ John Halifax, Gent.” Music by A. 8. Garry, 
The idea embodied in the words of this song is 

well brought out in its setting. It will be a favourite 

with the large class who affect a certain degree 
of sentimental sadness in their songs. The key is 

E flat, common time, range B to E, eleven notes, 





“The Owl.” Words by the Poet Laureate. 
A. L. Garry. 
A quaint setting of Tennyson's well known verses, 
It will prove effective if well sung. The key is A 
minor, 2-4 time, compass C to D, nine notes. 


Music by 





(WILu1aMs. } 


‘Love gives the Roses.” 
Tuomas Lopag. 
BROTHERS. 

An ad captandum tenor song of some merit, 
though not very original in it phrases. The key is 
A flat, and the melody has a high B for those who 
choose to attack it. 


Canzonet. Poetry by 
Music by Bernanp Fanrt- 





— — 





A RUSSIAN FETE. 





From Peterhof is reported a musical and pyro- 
technic festivity. ‘The Imperial grounds are of such 
vast extent that six military orchestras, chiefly fur- 
nished by various regiments of the guards now 
quartered in the neighbourhood, were not found to 
interfere with one another; but the peasantry and 
bas peuple seemed to discover more potent attractions 
elsewhere, and in preference flocked to hear bands 
of chorus singers, six of which were posted at wide 
intervals in the recesses of the park. Private 
carriages and riding horses were allowed to circulate 
among the crowds of piétons ; and now and again, at 
a sudden turn in a shady alley, one blundered 
against the hind-quarters of a brown charger, 
mounted by a stately gensdarme, and started back 
in trepidation into the arms of the lady advancing 
immediately behind. Conspicuous amongst the 
equestrians was a small and lonely boy, perched on 
the tallest beast known in history. Towards eleven 
o'clock a steady trampling of innumerable feet, all 
converging towards the shore, indicated that the 
fireworks would soon begin; every slippery stone, 
every turfy bank, tree, railing, or other coign of 
vantage, was tenanted by impatient thousands with 
eager eyes straining out sea-wards to catch the first 
glimpse of the feu d’artifiee that was about to com- 
mence. On the whole this was a failure, the 
materials having been damped by the heavy rain to 
which the trellised frames—representing here a 
temple, there a curious device of flowers, or ingenious 
intertwining of the Imperial initials—had been 
subjected all the afternoon ; but the final bouquet of 
2000 rockets rising suddenly out of the bosom of the 
deep, and bursting almost simultaneously into the 
dark night, illuminating the placid waters and the 
curved coast line for many a mile around, more than 
compensated for the comparative want of success of 
the earlier part of the display, and sent the huge 
multitude of loyal Muscovites well-pleased to their 
homes. 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 





Price FOURPENCE; by Post, FIVEPENCE, 


Dr. NEALE’S FUNERAL HYMN: 


COMPOBED BY 


C. KE. WILLING, 


ORGANIST AND CHOIRMASTER OF THE POUNDLING HOB8PITAL; 
LATE OF ALL SAINTS’, MARGARET STREBT. 





CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 201, Recent Srreer; 
HAYES, Lyaut Puace, 8. W. 





CRAMER'S 
GLEES AND PART MUSIC. 





co CO tS 02 62 & 6 OO mm oo to 8 te eI 


No. 

D. Bethlehem 00 cccccccccccccccccvcsccecce 1o 0s OUEed 
2. O Salutaris Hostia..........+.+ see eeee «Gounod 
SRO VOR 00 00 00:00 00800005 crcccecscc cess 1 Nee 
& The Faded Rees... ..ccccccccvecccecece J. G. Callcott 
6. Sweet Vesper Hymn ...........+.0++..++..H. Smart 
6. The Cuckoo sings in the Poplar Tree..G, A. Macfarren 
7. Lullaby .. on 00 cn ncesccsnes$eeteesecee MND 
8. Merrily wake Music’s Measure .............. Barnett 
9 


GRO eR ac 00 nro. 00 09:06:20: 06snnece co ccncln ee 
10. Safe Home! (Dr. Neale’s Funeral Hymn).... Willing 
11. Harvest Home .............+++++..G. A. Macfarren 


BB, Tike PEO occ ccs cvccccessece ceneee G. A. Macfarren 
13, Lo, the Karly Beam of Morning ........ M. W. Balfe 
BA, AU MOAT oe 00s oe ce cccoccccceces. Ge A, Macharven 
15. By Babylon's Wave........0+.+eeeee0+++++-Gounod 
16. Cheer up, Companions ................D. C. Becker 


17. Be Peace on Earth .. ........0eseeeceee 
18. Bless’d be the Home .............+++e+003. Benedict 
19. Crocuses and Snowdrops ................+.H. Smart 
20. Lo, Star-led Chiefs ....ccccesesveeseceees Dr, Crotch 


..Dr. Crotch 


cecoocoocoocooooocooooocoocooos 





LONDON : 
CRAMER & CO, LIMITED, 201, Recent Srreer. 





NOW READY, 
PRICE ONE SHILLING EACH, 


Free by Post for 14 Stamps, 
CRAMER'S PIANOFORTE OPERAS. 


No. I., LURLINE, 
COMPOSED BY VINCENT WALLACE. 


No. II., DON GIOVANNI, 
COMPOSED BY MOZART. 


No. III., MARITANA, 
COMPOSED BY W. VINCENT WALLACE. 


No. IV., BARBER OF SEVILLE, 
COMPOSED BY ROSSINI. 


No. V.. ROSE OF CASTILLE, 
COMPOSED BY M. W. BALFE. 


No. VI., DER FREISCHUTZ. 
COMPOSED BY WEBER. 


Lonpon: 


CRAMER AND CO. LIMITED, 


201, REGENT STREET, W. 


OYAL ACADEMY of MUSIC.—It is proposed 
to perpetuate the memory of the late Mr. CHARLES 
LUCAS, and the valuable services he rendered to the above 
Institution in his various offices of Principal, Conductor, Pro- 
fessor of Composition and Violoncello, by instituting a Prize of 
a GOLD MEDAL, to be given annually to the best Student in 
Composition. 
The following Subscriptions have been received, in addition to 
those already announced :— 





£3. d. £s. d. 
Davison, J. H. Esq... 1 1 0} Littleton, A. H., Esq. 1 1 0 
Davison, W. D., Esq. 1 1 0} Macirone, MissC.A. 010 6 
Deacon, H. C., Esq.. 1 1 0} Nicholson, Miss (Ro- 
Ella, J., Esq. ....4. 10 0 chester) .......... 010 0 
Goldschmidt, O. ..... 1 1 0| Oliphant, T., Esq. .. 1 1 0 
Goldschmidt, Mdme. Potter, Cipriani, Esq. 5 5 0 
BE cnicsccsncce 3 3 Oi case. 2 SS 
Goddard, Mdme. Ara- Barnett, Kobert, Esq. 1 1 O 
Della ........2++¢ 1 1 0] Blagrove, R., Esq... 010 6 
Hele, J., Esq. (Bod- Harper, T. —~" new bee 
SE) occcceccccce 010 6| Hullah, John, Esq... 1 1 0 
Isaac, B. R., Esq Lucas, Mrs. Fredk.. 1 1 0 
(Liverpool)........ 1 1 0] Prentice, Ridley, Esq. 1 1 0 
Kent, Mrs. (do.) ..... 010 6] Reeves, J. Sims, Esq. 1 1 0 
Littleton, H., Esq... 1 1 0 
Subscribers’ Names received by Mr. LAMBORN COCK, 63, 


New Bond-street, W.; and Mr. H. R. EYERS, at the Institu- 
tion, 4, Tenterden-street, Hanover-square, W 








Che Orchestra, 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 





FOR STAMPED COPIES, 
Per Year... es ee ee «» 178. 4d. 
» 4-Year .. ee ee ee - 8s. 8d. 
»» Quarter .. oe oe oe + 48, 4d, 
Payable in advance, 
Advertisements: Four lines or less, Half-a-crown; Sixpence a 
line (of eight words) afterwards. 


*,* Cuzques AND Post-Orrick ORDERS TO BE DRAWN IN FAVOUR 
or J, SWIFT, 55, Kina-street, Recent-staeet, W. 
Orrices: 55, Kina Street, Recent Strezt, W 
AND 
59, Fiexr Street, 


FROM RITHER OF WHICH THE TRADE IS SUPPLIED. 








NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





HELD Over.—Several Reviews of New Music and Books, 
Correspondence, &c., &c. 








BIRTH, 


At Vernon House, Martoch, Somerset, on Monday, August 
16th, the wife of W. J. Nosworthy, Esq., Prof. of Music, of 
a son. 











Che Orchestra 


A WEEKLY REVIEW: 
MUSICAL, DRAMATIC, AND LITERARY, 


It is requested that in future all communica- 
tions for the Editor be addressed to 55, King- 
street, Regent-street, W. 








LONDON, FRIDAY, AUGUST 20, 1869. 











Offenbach has been celebrating his silver wedding 
at Etretat. 





Miss Marriott has been playing to moderate 
audiences in Ottawa. 





Herr Schuberth (Director of the Schubert Society) 
has left London for his continental engagements. 





The Holborn Amphitheatre will re-open for eques- 
trian performances on Saturday, the 2nd of October. 

On the 4th and 7th prox., Mdlle. Nilsson is due 
at Baden, where she is to sing in Ambrois Thomas's 
** Mignon.” 





The death of M. Theodore Anne, one of the oldest 
of French journalists and librettists, is announced. 





He died in his 73rd year, 





A new “ Matrimonio Segreto” not Cimarosa’s—ig 
announced at one of the theatres in Italy. The 
composer’s name is Mazza. 





Miss Charlotte Cushman is at present at Malvern, 
She meditates it is said another tour with her 
famous version of Meg Merriles. 





Ferdinand Hiller has accepted an invitation to 
direct the concerts of the Musical Society of gt, 
Petersburgh during next winter. 





An ingenious Yankee calculates that seven mileg 
of violin strings vibrated at one time during the 
performance of the Boston Peace Jubilee, 





Malle. Mineur, who obtained the first prize for 
singing in the late competition at the Conservatoirg 
de Musique, has signed an engagement as prima 
donna at the theatre of New Orleans. 

It is understood that the payment made to Messrs, 
Gye and Mapleson by the Norwich and Worcester 
Festival Committees for the right of producing 
Rossini’s “ Messe Solennelle” is £168. 





Miss Glyn is about to undertake a professional 
tour in the United States, taking with her, as chief 
companions, ‘ Cleopatra” and “The Duchess of 
Mali.” She will then proceed to California and 
Australia. 





Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe will contribute to the 
September Atlantic Monthly an account of Lady 
Byron’s married life and domestic troubles, derived 
from the lady herself—and now published as a 
rebutter to the narrative of Guiccioli. 





The receipts of the theatres, concerts, dancing- 
places, and public exhibitions in Paris in July, 
amounted to 718,018fr., being a decrease of 369,098fr. 
on the preceding month, but an augmentation of 
175,292fr. over the July of last year. 





M. Gustave Doré and Mr. Blanchard Jerrold have 
been making a systematic exploration of London, from 
Wapping to Kensington, among high and low, with 
the view to a great work on the great capital. M. 
Doré has made an interesting collection of studies. 





Mr. Boucicault’s activity is unabated. Within 
five days in the course of the next month, two new 
productions of his will be put upon the stage: on 
the 15th at the Princess’s, on the 20th at the 
Adelphi. The latter is a coalition drama, his asso- 
ciate being Mr. Byron. 





The festival in honour of Rossini commences at 
Pesaro on the 21st prox., when Cherubini’s Mass in 
D minor will be executed in the church of San 
Francisco. The 22nd and 23rd will be devoted to 
the “ Stabat Mater” at the Teatro Civico, and the 
25th to a general concert. 

It will scarcely be credited that the first theatre 
of the capital of Italy is not yet lighted with gas; 
but the fact remains. The Pergola, at Florence, is 
in this respect half a century behind the time. We 
hear of projected repairs and improvements for the 
theatre, but whether gas is even now to be introduced 
does not appear. 





We understand that a new basso will make his 
appearance in New York during the coming season. 
He is the son of the well known songstress Mdme. 
Bouchelle, sister of Mr. Wallace, and he is said to 
possess a magnificent voice. M. Bouchelle comes 
from Australia, is young, and is not only rich in 
voice but also in hard cash, a very pleasant condi- 
tion of affairs. 





William Shakspeare was not the only Shakspeare, 
at least of King Charles’stime. There was a “John 
Shackspeare,”” who was bitmaker to the King. After 
his death a warrant was issued, in 1687, to pay his 
widow (“in regard of her present necessities "7 





£1612 1ls., “for wares by him” (John Shackspear®) 
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delivered for His Majesty’s service in the stables.” 
The warrant is calendared in Mr. Bruce's last volume 
of ‘Domestic Papers of the Reign of Charles the 
First.’ 





The last important discovery made by Cav. 
Fiorelli at Pompeii is a curious fresco representing 
the Circus in its original state. One fact elicited is 
that the building in its palmy days was surrounded 
by a row of trees. The picture, of no value as a 
work of art, contains also several interesting topo- 
graphical details, which will be turned to account in 
future excavations. 





Of all the military accompaniments which modern 
progress has furnished, the most extraordinary fol- 
lower of an army that we have yet heard of has 
accompanied the Russian troops to Samarcand. 
This is a Savoyard with a barrel organ and a 
monkey. Is it for the purpose of keeping up the 
spirits of the troops, or of striking terror into the 
enemy, that he has been permitted to join the camp 
followers ? 





Mdme. Rossini has just transmitted to M. Toffoli, 
a countryman of her late husband, and formerly 
Minister of Commerce in Italy, the famous bust in 
terra-cotta which she had always refused to give 
to the Conservatoire de Musique of Paris. The 
present is said to have been made in consequence of 
a promise given by her to allow M. Toffoli to select 
some work of art belonging to the great composer, 
and his choice fell on the bust in question. 





The musical and theatrical distractions of Wild- 
bad are mild and innocent, befitting the spot. Sup- 
plementing the morning and evening performances 
of the band, and the incessant change at the theatre, 
are special concerts in the Conversation Hall. And 
it is no fault of the musicians if Meyerbeer, Rossini, 
Bellini, Hoton, and other classics are not as familiar 
to the public at Wildbad as it is possible for classics 
tobe. Among other characteristic inklings of life, 
there may be noticed the woodland green room, so 
to call it, in which the actors and actresses of the 
Vaudeville assemble every morning and linger nearly 
all day, and where the bills of the play are placarded 
on every tree. 





A new specimen of the numerous eccentricities of 
Richard Wagner is given in a book lately published 
by Herr Mendes, under the title of ‘‘ Wagner at 
Home.” There is a room in Wagner’s house, says 
the author, with a gorgeously decorated ceiling and 
tapestry of leather embroidered with gold. On the 
walls are portraits of Goethe, Schiller, and Beet- 
hoven. The two poets are placed facing each other, 
but opposite Beethoven there is nothing but a look- 
ing glass. On turning to Wagner for an explanation, 
the musician placed himself in front of the glass, in 
which his face was reflected, thus supplying the 
deficiency. It is added that this is the only kind of 
portrait of himself that Wagner allows to be kept in 
his house. 





The amenities of Mormon life are exemplified in 
the following story:—On the 6th ult., after the 
performance of a circus at Salt Lake city, as some 
of the members of the company were on their way 
to the hotel, they were met by a man armed with 
two revolvers, who, after closely examining several 
of the men, drew and fired, the first shot taking 
effect in the back of one of the performers named 
Martini, inflicting a slight wound, and the second 
ball striking one of the acrobats in the thigh, 
making a painful but not dangerous wound. During 
the excitement the man escaped, and as yet no trace 
of him has been discovered. A report was in circula- 
tion that the men were shot by a citizen, and both 
shots were intended for Martini, he having in some 
way insulted or injured alady. His father denies 
the report: meanwhile the police have failed to 
discover the assassin. 





On the night of the 11th a popular entertainment 
was given by the municipality of Copenhagen in 
honour of the Crown Prince and Princess of 
Denmark in the gardens of Rosenborg Castle. 


Rosenborg Castle was built by Christian IV., the 


correspondent of Lord Bacon. It was originally a 
suburban palace, inhabited at times in the summer 
months by the Royal family; but Copenhagen has 
so much increased since then that the castle and 
gardens are now in the heart of the city. The 
castle has a moat and drawbridge, and the style of the 
building is very picturesque. The grounds are 
extensive and beautifully laid out. They may be 
called the St. James's Park of Copenhagen, and are 
the favourite resort of the inhabitants of the neigh- 
bourhood. Admission to the grounds on the night 
of the festival was by ticket, but there were some 
60,000 people present. There was a splendid display 
of fireworks, and bands of music were stationed 
throughout the ground; a tent was set apart where 
the King and Queen, the Crown Prince and Princess, 
and the rest of the Royal party and their suite 
supped, 





Concerning the obscure passages in Shakspeare, 
so differently construed by different commentators, a 
correspondent of the New York Times writes as 
follows, with especial reference to the last article in 
the Edinburgh Review :—Was the crants laid on 
Ophelia’s bier anything else than the German kranz, 
her maiden garland? Does not Benedick mean that 
if a lady is not virtuous he will not seek to possess 
her, the word ‘‘cheapen” being a usual buyer's 
phrase? Pistol’s ‘‘ Bezonian ’’ seems to be the same 
with the old French bisognon, derived from besoin, 
meaning a needy fellow, or a seedy one. As to the 
epithet given to Regan, ‘ tender-hefted”—hefted is 
an old form of heaved, still traceable in the provincial 
use of ‘“‘hefting” for “lifting;” and tender-hefted 
may perhaps mean lifted or swelled with kindness. 
Wearing the rue “with a difference’ is an expression 
taken from heraldry, referring probably to the Queen’s 
rank; though without books at hand its precise 
technical meaning escapes me. And as to the 
remaining question a little comparison of like 
passages would probably elucidate them. But will 
any one explain the speech of Isabella in that noble 
but obscure play, ‘‘ Measure for Measure,’ Act ii. 
scene 4: 


Else let my brother die. 
Tf not a feodary, but only he, 
Owe, and succeed by weakness, 


where the last clause confuses the possible sense of 
the first lines. 

The ballet-master of the Rouen theatre is training 
a snake to take part in the choregraphic displays 
which he directs. The interesting young female, 
however, whose name is Jema, has formed an 
alliance which for the moment has had the effect of 
interrupting her studies in art. She has been laying 
a score of eggs, from which it is hoped that a fine 
school of dancers may be reared. What a prospect. 
Serpents and girls intermingling on the stage as in 
the garden of Eden! Nor is Rouen alone in its 
ambition to show what wonders can be done with 
the ballet. At the Gaieté in Paris, they are going to 
bring out a magnificent ballet with two hundred and 
sixty-two performers, changing their costume in the 
course of the performance about seven times. But 
whereas the ballet-master at Rouen has set his heart 
on serpents, the artist of the Gaieté is all intent on 
devils. In his grand ballet the dancers are to be 
in the guise of devils. This ballet is one of three 
which are to give life to a splendid spectacular piece 
called ‘* The White Cat.” In another ballet belong- 
ing to the same piece we are told that “the Eme- 
rald of the demi monde”’ will wear a dress which is to 
cost £250, independent of the valuable jewels which 
she herself may add to it from caskets of her own; 
and that the whole tableau in which she is to appear 
will involve an expenditure of 3000 guineas. 





Mr. Sothern, who appears by the context to have 
been defamed by some enemy in America, has 
written in the following terms to the New York 
Herald :—‘ An article cut from an American news- 
paper has been forwarded to me here. I am unable 
to name the paper in which it appeared, as only a 
slip was sent to me. I beg to call your attention to 
the following lines. Speaking of Mr. Joseph Jeffer- 





son, the writer says:—'His artistic position in 





London was fixed by his performances; but before 
he could fairly begin those performances more than 
one person of theatrical weight and influence had 
endeavoured to ensure his ruin—among them Mr. 
Sothern, who owed the best of all he ever had to this 
country.’ To the assertion that I ever endeavoured 
to ensure the ruin or in any way injure Mr. Jefferson, 
or any other actor from America or from any other 
country, I give my most unqualified contradiction, 
and I appeal to Mr. Jefferson to confirm the truth of 
my words. The animus of the writer of the article 
is evident. I contemplate paying a farewell visit to 
America and he wishes to convert my old friends 
into new enemies. That I owe whatever theatrical 
position I may have gained to America and to the 
Americans is most certain, as certain as that I am 
proud to acknowledge my obligations to the country 
that first fostered my earliest endeavours to become 
an actor.” 





What has come over Mr. Walter Montgomery in 
Australia? After enjoying a liberal run of success, 
he seems to have lighted on a mass of perplexities 
and entanglements. First he takes leave—or rather 
“‘severs his connection with the Melbourne public 
for ever.” Why, we do not know; but Mr. Walter 
Montgomery departs, like an antipodean Coriolanus, 
Then he comes back again, and manages to embroil 
himself with the press, which he accuses of being 
venal (‘‘ venial”’ a local journal prints it, and one 
is as good as the other, after all). At Castlemaine 
Mr. Montgomery broke an engagement through a 
foolish quarrel with a brother actor, and has had 
to pay for his luxury by being assessed with 
heavy damages in an action at the Supreme Court. 
He is now playing at the Theatre Royal Melbourne, 
but is not proving so great a draw as formerly. 
But ull Mr. Montgomery’s eccentricities culminate in 
a letter which he publishes in the Melbourne daily 
journals, and out of which we extract the peroration 
for the sake of the wealth of metaphors which it 
contains. 


‘The Stage, like the Press, has a mission to fulfil, 
and it will be well if those whose high privilege it is 
to be the censors, ‘look to't,’ to see the honour and 
dignity of their noble professions upheld and sus- 
tained in their legitimate channels. We shall then 
be spared many a humiliating strife, aroused by the 
writings of a wounded spirit, stung to desperation by 
a poisoned barb, misnamed a shaft of humour, and 
our common humanities will not be insulted by 
fabrications unable to face fair investigation, that 
cannot fail to be painful to the persecuted, disgraceful 
to the perpetrators, and reflectively injurious to the 
members of the whole community, no matter how 
virtuous and honourable that community may 
be.” 





With reference to a complaint to which we gave 
publicity last week—that against the maladminis- 
tration of the Crystal Palace Railway, the Pall Mall 
Gazette brings some personal experience into the 
record. Our contemporary has himself seen enough 
of the horrors of scrambling home from Sydenham 
to be but little surprised at hearing of any amount 
of disorder. The getting into a carriage is a furious 
wrestling match, which it is unpleasant for even a 
strong man to encounter by himself alone, It is an 
intolerable nuisance when he has ladies to protect 
and to provide for. These ladies get separated from 
their parties; they are often seriously hurt; their 
dresses are destroyed; and, packed with rude men, 
like pigs in a cattle truck, they not unfrequently find 
themselves in positions which may well excite in- 
dignation. The station is a very large one, and it 
would be easy by a few simple palings to divide it 
into pens where the passengers, arranged in classes, 
could wait in peace each for his turn. At present 
the struggle for departure is so dangerous, as well 
as so outrageously disagreeable, that it not only 
deters hundreds of people from visiting the Crystal 
Palace, but it also deters hundreds of those who 
venture on a visit from purchasing first-class rail- 
way tickets, for they know that second-class tickets 
are often as good. The grievance points to a piece 
of maladministration distinct from the government 
of the Palace itself, in which, as our contemporary 
justly remarks, we have all had our pleasure, and 
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which it is conducted, and to the great enjoyment 
which it provides for all classes. It is a pity that 
80 many excellent provisions are spoiled by this bit 
of bad management. 








THE CURE FOR THE CLERICAL SORE 
THROAT. 





Nature ever takes revenge. She is inexorable in 
passing judgment and issuing execution on those 
who persistently break any of her laws. Lord 
Brougham spoke throughout the day in the House of 
Lords in defence of Queen Caroline, but he had no 
sore throat therefrom. Lord Lyndhurst did the 
same in defence of his judgment in the celebrated 
case of Small v. Attwood, and he went forth scathe- 
less. Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Bright, and Mr. Disraeli, 
can severally exhaust the English vocabulary with 
impunity, and no one has ever yet heard of the 
House of Commons’ sore throat. In our law courts 
the disease is unknown, and our leading barristers 
read and talk for four or five months without ceas- 
ing, day after day, and if consumptive at the com- 
mencement of their career, eventually become hardy, 
robust, and defy the doctor and laugh at his medi- 
cines. Everybody imagined the conservative leader 
in the House of Lords would have succumbed to the 
enemy ,that feedeth on the lungs, when he first 
broke out upon the scene of his triumphs in Lin- 
coln’s Inn Hall, and it was generally said, ‘Oh! he 
will not last six months, he is dying as fast as he 
ean.”’ But his Lordship did not die, and hard 
honest work in public speaking saved a most 
valuable life. 

We are led to these observations from reading a 
most distressing account of the ravages of that 
disease known as ‘the clergyman’s sore throat.” 
Now that the practice of intoning the daily service 
has become so prevalent we had imagined the disease 
to have passed away, or at least to be of rare and 
specialoccurrence. Not so however, if credit be given 
to the record of ‘‘a clergyman of the Church of 
England,’ whose letter published in our last number 
gives a most deplorable description of the miseries 
he and his relatives, and his wife’s relatives have 
suffered from this insidious enemy to the human 
constitution. 

First, he, the writer says, is a cripple, as to his 
lungs, having been entirely incapacitated for clerical 
duty by reason of many years’ suffering from “ the 
clergyman's sore throat.”’ 

Secondly, he has a brother, also a clergyman who 
can only take duty occasionally, he also being a victim 
to this sacerdotal complaint. 

Thirdly, his wife's brother—a member of a long- 
lived family, was taken off at the immature age of 


plaint long known, and in the times of pluralists, a 
coustant epidemic. It is unknown now in churches 
where there are daily services, and when the ministers 
therein know how to use their voices and intone in 
a proper and scholarlike manner. The cause of 
this malady is the simple fact of continued speaking 
in a false and unnatural: tone. Barristers speak 
in their ordinary voice, practised debaters in the 
Houses of Parliament indulge in no pretentious in- 
tonations. But the clergyman who suffers under 
this complaint does so. No one ever hears him 
read the offices in his natural voice, or preach a 
sermon in an easy and unrestrained way. He thinks 
he must be solemn and impressive in his Prayer- 
Book readings—he reads in a way the very opposite 
of the clerk and congregation, for if they read like 
him they all would soon want doctors, and the cler- 
gyman’s sore throat would become the layman's sore 
throat, and prove a mine of wealth to our not over- 
rich medical faculty. With the sermon the case is 
still worse; for this is often not the production of 
the preacher, and no man can read the composition of 
another as his own composition in any natural and 
undisguised manner. He is sure to read it in a 
false tone, and false tone is the origin of the sore 
throat. If any clergyman would at the outset con- 
fess to his congregation that the sermon was not his 
own—if he were to say, ‘‘ My brethren, I am about 
to read to you a sermon by the good and wise 
Bishop Butler”—the mystery would be cleared away, 
and the reader would in all probability be heard easily, 
and attended to with cheerful temper and spirit. The 
disease does not arise, as the writer alleges, from the 
head being held down while reading, for the cele- 
brant may hold his head up in reading the prayers, 
the lessons, the psalms (when read) and all other 
parts of the service. Nor does it arise from using a 
loud voice, for all actors and actresses speak in much 
louder tones than are commonly in use amongst the 
clergy; and actors and actresses know nothing of the 
clergyman’s sore throat. The actor, as David Gar- 
rick observed, speaks as if he felt and believed what 
he says. The clergyman, Garrick unceremoniously 
and somewhat rudely avowed, did not. Whether 
the sore-throated clergyman believes or not, is not 
however the question, the disease is not a matter of 
faith, little or much, but one of practice—the endea- 
vour to create impressions by false means—unnatural 
tone—tone not belonging to the speaker, and put on 
asaveil. This continued exertion of false tone— 
like that of bad tone with the vocalist—sets up 
irritation, wearies, and produces a slight but almost 
incessant cough. Nature cannot bear it, the organs 
of speech are being ill-treated, and are not fairly or 
honestly at work, and she shows her resentment by 





fifty, after long suffering from this malady peculiar 
to viears and eurates. Bishops and archbishops 
appear to be exempt, and the enemy has no power 
over deans, canons, minor canons, and the priest- 
hood located in the precincts of the cathedral. 

Fourthly, the wife's uncle, also a priest, passed 
through similar terms of suffering, and died from the 
game cause, not having lived more than two-thirds of 
an average life. 

Fifthly, another relative of his wife, a cousin, was 
cut short in his career and swept away, unable to 
resist the insidious press upon his system. 

Sixthly, and lastly, the writer tells his readers 
that the curate of the adjoining parish to that in 
which he resides has been compelled to resign work 
and go upon his travels for the next three months, 
from apparently the only disease that gentlemen 
who have been ordained are liable to. 

This disease the writer affirms commences with a 
slight ulceration of the bronchial tubes: the progress 
is both “crippling and killing’—the ulceration 
descending from the top of the tube to the lungs 
‘‘and other organs,’ producing all kinds of weari- 
some and trying complaints, resulting in total 
incapacity, although professional labours may be 
suspended, and should work be persisted in, certain 
death. 

‘The clergyman’s sore throat’ is not known in 
cathedrals. Minor canons cannot afford such a 
luxury, and deans and canons have no pretence for 
elaiming such a protection from duty. It is a com- 


resisting this deceitful exercise and saying no, 
and stopping the performer by an almost unin- 
terrupted gentle cough. The cure is simple and 
immediate. Let the sufferer read in his natural 
voice. Again, let him intone upon the speech key 
of his voice. He will at once lose his cough and get 
rid of his grievance, As to the sermon, let him 
make it himself, and take care that it is worth 
preaching and listening to, or tell his congre- 
gation he has not made it, and is about to read 
the composition of another. He will not cough 
over his own well considered lucubrations, and 
no lecturer coughs over his own program. Mr. 
Bellew can read without coughing, and withont 
any thing wrong in his throat. No hour-sermon 
orator among the Nonconformists ever catches 
the disease. The great pulpit harangues, heard 
among the Independents, Baptists, and Method- 
ists, are unaccompanied by any such epidemic. 
Grievous as is alleged the clerical sore throat, 
no one is found bewailing the ravages of the 
Nonconformist sore throat. Mr. Spurgeon is, 
we believe, sound in his vocal tube up to this 
hour. Messrs. Allon, Binney, Kirkus, and Paxton 
Hood have to go through a more than ordinary 
share of spouting, but they do all this without 
falling into the hands of the leech. There is no 
Baptist sore throat, no thoracic disorganisation with 
the Congregationalists. The Romanists keep their 
seven hours; and day and night a Roman College 
Church is ever resounding with human lungs work- 





Mass, Litanies, Sexts, Nones, Vespers, Benedig- 
tions, Compline—not to mention the extra proces- 
sionals and indulgencies. A Roman Catholic sore 
throat would prove the delight of the Derry boys, 
cheer up the dismayed hearts of the Archbishops of 
Armagh and Dublin, and render the Irish Church g 
mere plaything. It would cure all irritations eccle. 
siastical, and bring peace to the sister isle. It 
might exterminate the College of Cardinals, and 
bring even halcyon days to old Rome. It is not 
80 long ago that a-would-be-popular orator, in ong 
of our metropolitan churches, who was fast suc- 
cumbing to the potency of this malady, cnred himself 
in a way almost miraculous. His cough was inceg- 
sant, his distress pitiable; the progress of the disease 
horrifying. A shrewd member of the congregation 
put all to rights in the simplest way imaginable, 
“ John,” said he, ‘to the orator’s confidential pew- 
opener, what’s the matter with your master?” 
‘‘Oh! sir, it’s the cough, it’s killing him.” How 
80? ‘Why you see, sir, he’s always at it, 
he never has any rest, and always reading and 
preaching would soon kill a horse. They call it the 
elergyman’s sore throat.” Ah! do they; what do 
you think I call it?” ‘ Well, sir, what may you call 
it?” ‘I call it the hypocrite’s sore throat, from 
pretending to feel what is not felt. You tell your 
master what I say.” The clergyman went through 
his duty the very next Sunday without a single 
cough of any sort, and he has never been heard to 
cough since. Nature and the divine shook hands, 
and they have been ever since at perfect peace. 

The writer to whom we have alluded at the 
commencement of this article, concludes his 
contribution to our contemporary, by observing 
on the poor curate’s case, “I pity him from 
the bottom of my heart.” We do not, but 
we pity the ignorance, and the idleness of those 
who will not help themselves. Any elocutionist will 
tell this clergyman the reason of his ailment, and 
show him the method of cure. Any ordinary, well 
taught vocalist will point out the error and teach 
him how to avoid its presence. Clergymen who do 
their duty with any kind of wisdom and skill, with 
any kind of justice, good sense, and propriety, never 
die of ‘‘ the clergyman’s sore throat,” 








THE MORALE OF “FORMOSA.” 





In a letter written as under to a daily newspaper 
of Wednesday. Mr. Boucicault vindicates his 
position with reference to the new play at Drury 
Lane. 


Sir,—We know there are certain vices, like cer- 
tain thoroughfares, reserved for the exclusive en- 
joyment of the upper classes. The exposure of 
scenes of aristocratic profligacy forms the subject of 
my play— Formosa; or, the Railroad to Ruin.” 
I am charged with violating the reverence I ought 
to feel for the blackguardism of my betters. If my 
frail heroine had been, like Jane Shore, a poetio 
prostitute, I should have escaped censure ; but I am 
only a realistic dramatist, so my heroine is a fact, a 
natural production we see daily in the Park, and 
nightly at the Opera. Her existence is the offence 
of which I am guilty. The truth is the trouble. 
It is not contended that the scenes I have 
represented are false; but it is urged that such 
scenes and personages should not be exhibited at 
all—such vices should not be pilloried, It is not 
alleged that I have done my work in an indelicate 
manner; but I had no right to present such a pic- 
ture. The patent adultery in “The Stranger” is 
legitimate. It is in five acts. Besides, it takes 
place in Germany. The drama of ‘‘ George Barn- 
well,” in which the apprentice, at the instigation of 
his paramour Milwood, murders his uncle and bene- 
factor, was supposed to exercise so salutary an 
influence that it was for many years performed on 
every Boxing Night, to edify the ‘prentices and 
working classes of London assembled on those festive 
occasions. But when now I exhibit a young gentle- 
man of rank and fortune hurried to ruin by a mo- 
dern Anonyma and her confederates, I am told 
that I tread on forbidden ground. It is in- 
delicate. Vice in low life is one thing, but vice im 
silk and satin—the uniform of r bility—that 


is really a kind of blasphemy we cannot tolerate! 
Had I had the common decency to have told my 
story in Italian or in French! Had I placed the 
scene in another country, and performed the piece 
before a select audience at the Opera or at the St. 














ing away at Matins, Lauds, Prime, Low Mass, High 


James’s Theatre, there could be no objection. 
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to expose certain vices of my betters in vulgar 
English to the contempt and execration of a two- 


shilling pit and a sixpenny gallery! Oh, it is in- 
decent! It is quite true that these priestesses of 
ruin, whose lives I have revealed in “ Formosa,” 
are the great implements of destruction in the 
families of the wealthy classes. It is true that 
they are the pioneers of beggary and disorder. 
Protected by the grandeur of their infamy, they 
insult our wives and sisters in the Park and at the 
Opera, where they hold a public levée, impudently 
attended by young men of rank, if not of charac- 
ter. This undisguised homage paid to these cour- 
tesans excited, at one time, the contempt of vir- 
tuous women—now it excites their envy. The 
fashions of female dress are undergoing a palpable 
change, and the so-called ‘girl of the period” is a 
specimen and a type of an intermediate class that 
serves to connect virtue and vice, and to obliterate 
the line of distinction between them. I hold the 
stage to be the proper place of execution where the 
vices and follies of the age are exhibited under ex- 
piation, especially those vices and follies for which 
the law provides no remedy. In the columns of 
your journal you rendered me the justice to 
recognise the moral intent of my drama. The 
same observation was made by the Times and the 
Standard. The multitudes that fill Drury Lane 
Theatre nightly to the brim loudly confirm your 
judgment. Some journals wish to restrain the 
social jurisdiction of the stage, and undertake to 
dictate what subjects the dramatist may select and 
what characters he may portray. I decline to 
submit to their control, and I disregard their cen- 
sure. They usurp the prerogative of the public, 
which, on questions of decency, is always sum- 
marily and jealously exercised, and never delegated 
to a journalist. I say this with the greatest respect 
for the press, but with a still greater respect for the 
London audience.—Yours obediently, 


Dion Bovcicauut. 


The above document is characteristic of the 
author : it exhibits Mr. Boucicault’s fatal facility for 
sophistry, and abounds in contradiction. Let us 
begin by stating that in our opinion ‘‘ Formosa” is 
not such a bad play as some of its censors make out 
—that it is not a bad play until Mr. Boucicault takes 
to defend it. Then all its glaring errors come out. 
For what says Mr. Boucicault? ‘I am a realistic 
dramatist.” That is, I heap up the most incredible 
things in the experience of ordinary men, and ask 
you to accept them as real because out of your own 
knowledge you know them to be false. I fix an 
Oxford collegian’s lodgings in London during term 
time. I make the stroke oar of the Oxford boat 
drink, gamble, and pass his time with hetairw all 
through the training period. I make the crews of 
both boats go about in a perpetual state of flannel 
jackets and boating shoes—even when they take 
their walks about the City. I appoint a pugilist as 
the trainer of one of the crews. I make a notorious 
Anonyma s0 sensitive that the sight of her parents 
converts her to virtue, @ coup sur. And I ask you 
to believe all these things possible, and to back me 
in my assertion that because this is a realistic drama 
I am privileged to paint all real things—sin, degra- 
dation, dirt—just as they are. 

“Tt is true; it takes place in real life; therefore 
Thave a right to stereotype it as a warning.” This 
is Mr. Boucicault’s argument. Nowif Mr. Boucicault 
were a photographer, affected by a desire to represent 
Nature as she is when very natural and very naughty, 
he would find that the plea of Truth does not always 
save one from Lord Campbell’s Act. There be most 
virtuous picture-makers and book-writers who love 
to portray life just as it is—especially the bad 
parts of it ; and whose honourable zeal in ‘ pillory- 
ing” all the vicious bits with most patent prints and 
most obvious type, meets rude treatment at the 
hands of police magistrates. The fact is that this 
plea of representing all in Nature because it exists, 
will not hold water. The abstract, Truth, is as 
much played upon by hypocrites as the abstract, 
Religion. It is a cloak, a pretence. In journalism 
it is used to cover scurrility, in fiction it is used to 
cover indecency. ‘I may call this man the most 
odious blackguard and rogue on earth,” says one, 
“because it is the truth; and I may exhaust the 

vocabulary of Billingsgate to assist me, for the same 
reason.” ‘I may depict this vice in all its alluring 
wantonness,” says the other, ‘‘ because it is the 
Truth; and even if I make it attractive to the 


fied, for it is at once attractive and perilous.” All 
of which is mere sophism. 

Again Mr. Boucicault wilfully and consciously 
misstates the point where he pretends that had he 
written this play for the Opera in Italian, or for the 
St. James's Theatre in French, nobody would have 
found fault with him. Mr. Boucicault knows very 
well (for he has an excellent memory) that times out 
of mind the Schneider iniquities have been denounced 
and the “ Traviata” libretto deplored by the same 
writers who object to “ Formosa.’’ But even as bad 
things are worse for being made palpable to the most 
blunted intelligence, ‘‘ Formosa” may in this respect 
be adjudged worse than ‘‘ La Grande Duchesse”’ an& 
“La Traviata.” We donot express here our own 
opinion of the drama; we are simply answering Mr. 
Boucicault’s error of fact, and showing the conclu- 
sions of his adversaries. And it must be noticed 
that Mr. Boucicault contradicts himself at this point. 
First of all he says, virtually, “If I had exhibited 
vice in low life, instead of vice in high life, I should 
have been let alone.’”’ Next he adds, “If I had 
exhibited vice in a language only understandable by 
people in high life, I should have been let alone.” 
Finding himself here getting into a maze of contra- 
diction, he tries to extricate himself by jumping to 
the conclusion: ‘It is because I expose the follies of 
the upper classes to the contempt and execration of 
a two-shilling pit and a sixpenny gallery, that I am 
attacked.” Now Mr. Boucicault must know that 
this is also false reasoning, for he himself has 
written a score of plays in which the bad people were 
of the upper classes, and nobody objected. In 
‘* Flying Scud” the chief villain was a gentleman ; 
and the pit and gallery execrated him, but there was 
no howl against Mr. Boucicault as a Radical or 
Socialist. 

The conclusion of the letter involves two anomalies 
no less apparent. The first is this. Mr. Boucicault 
maintains that the modern courtesan is too tenderly 
treated by society in the present day. To remedy 
this, Mr. Boucicault makes a courtesan his heroine, 
and makes her interesting! The second miscon- 
ception is that the public are far better arbiters of 
taste in public performances than the teachers who 
control—or attempt to control—taste. If it be so, 
how is it that vulgarity reigns paramount; that the 
Great Bounce is in the majority and Mendelssohn in 
the minority ; that the breakdown has chased out 
the legitimate drama; that the vast uncultivated out- 
number by the thousand the cultivated few? How 
is it that the Schneider drama’ paid, while Sardou 
and George Sand had to be withdrawn? How is it 
that the Alhambra pays twenty-five per cent. divi- 
dend? How isit that Law has every now and then to 
be called in, to control wicked taste from running to 
seed? No; the public is not the ultimate appeal; 
for though there be thousands of refined and well- 


ill-conditioned people here in London who will 
patronise a performance in direct proportion to its 
broadness; and the tens will always swamp the units 
if they have their own way. 








THE NEW GRAND PRECENTOR. 





With the demise of the late Dr. Hamilton, Bishop 
of Salisbury, there became vacant the office of Grand 
Precentor of all England—an office of high antiquity, 


questioned usefulness. 


eapacity of the Grand Precentor. 


Te Deum Laudamus, were as inconceivable quantities 


far as we recollect, have they ever been exercised 





prurient and perilous to the uninitiated, I am justi- 


) never proved themselves in chanting or composing 0 








judging playgoers, there are tens of thousands of 


and up to the days of the reformations in faith and 
modes of worship, one of great authority and un- 
In the times of the old faith, 
the archprecentor was supreme, and nothing could be 
sung that he had not sanctioned, and all had to be 
sung as he commanded. The music of the church 
was historical—known unto all churches ; its modes 
of delivery varied somewhat according to the personal 
New chants were 
unknown, and prizes for the best Mass, or the best 


The new episcopal Lordship of Salisbury carries with 
it the ancient office of Grand Precentor, but the 
duties of this office have never been defined ; nor, as 


The Prayer-Book is a book without record of notes or 
legal tradition of songs; our Grand Precentors have 





chants ; and up to the days of the late Dr. Hamilton 

of no Bishop of Salisbury can it be affirmed that 

church music was one of the objects of his care 

or superintendence, Of music as an art the late 

Bishop knew little or nothing, but he manifested a 

longing for right songs in the church, and was ever 

disposed to listen to suggestions and extend his 

patronage to what he imagined might prove of 

advantage to the welfare of choirs and musicians. 

During his illness, has been published a hymn book 

with tunes—the tunes arranged by some subordinate 

associate in the cathedral ; but of this book his Lord- 

ship knew in all probability little more than its title, 

Whether so or otherwise, the book is really of no 

authority, and unworthy of any connection with a 

proper exercise of the duties of the office of Grand 

Precentor. This office is now in the hands of Dr. 

Moberly, the new bishop designate. As we live in 
times when organists turn into priests—when we 
find a Bachelor in music seeking to be made Bishop 
of the Eastern Church, and offering to the Oriental 
Patriarch the setting up of a distinct branch of the 
Greek Church throughout this country—it may not 

be unreasonable to hope that our new Grand Precen- 

tor may turn himself towards the musical side of 
his new dignities, and open some scheme for the 
improvement of church music, and for its advance 
subject to necessary laws and provisions. There is 
a school in France for the study of religious music, 

and annual prizes are bestowed upon the best talent 
in plain chant, choral composition, organ playing, 
fugue, practice of harmony, singing, and the history 
of music. All this is under the direction and control 
of the Minister for Public Worship, who may be said 
to hold the old office of Grand Precentor amongst 
the French. In addition to this the Orphéon Society 
offer annual rewards for the best Mass, with a view 
to creating a congregational rendering of the Gloria 
and Credo generally throughout the country. The 
same kind of thing is taking place in Belgium, where 
have appeared some prize Masses of high merit and 
of ordinary and moderate practicability. The powers 
that may be said to be the Roman church are con- 
templating very considerable changes in its music; 
and among these is the suggested congregational 
singing of the Nicene Creed to its old plain chant, 
and the forbidding the use of any composed or har- 
monized music to this portion of the Eucharistie 
function. The old Creed is for the future to be 
in everybody’s mouth. Romanists are not to ques- 
tion their Creed, but to sing it; and by its constant 
song, faith will be confirmed, and disputes put 
an end to. We in England are not apathetic in 
Church music, much is doing on all sides, but the 
difference between Anglican action and continental 
action, lies in this—that on the continent action 
flows from authority, and is sanctioned by authority ; 
whilst here, authority lies by, and disowns it all, 
The best church music of the day in this country may 
come forth, and yet if not supported by the personal 
sympathy of this man or of that, will be unnoticed 
and unused. It is true we occasionally have some 
prize tunes offered and adjudged by incompetent 
persons, which no amount of puffing or patronage can 
keep before the public. And there are silly poets 
who make weak and sensational hymns which are 
set to music by weaker and more silly musicians, 
Such effusions spread over the land for a while 

then get into the sands, and sink into the harmo- 
nical Goodwin never more to be heard or mentioned, 
Meanwhile the misdirection of talent, the unprofita- 
ble consumption of time, the waste of paperand print, 
are mischiefs of no small import ; and the clergy and 
the choirs get confused and lost in the mists and 
fogs of compositions calculated to destroy all per- 
ception of right and truth in church music. It is 
possible that there is some music in our old col- 
lections unworthy of its position, but the modern 
hovelties offered to take its place are infinitely 
worse; between the two evils it is far better to re- 
main as we are, and cleave to the ancient familiar 
rendering. The burial of the late Bishop of Nalis- 
bury, as far as concerns ceremonial, was conducted 
in a simple, substantial, and affecting manner. The 
grave was inlaid with flowers, the coffin covered with 
flowers, and everything was done that love and 
esteem could suggest. It was the new, heart- 
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moving funeral office of 1869, with the exception of | instance have a very tinselled and garish aspect in 


the music. 
and most striking portions are musical pieces to be 
walked to, and to be sung in the open air or by the 
side of the grave. Properly speaking, we have no 
such music; for no set of muscles can be put into 
certain and regular action by the compositions com- 
monly used at the burial of our ecclesiastical digni- 
ties. We have choral weddings, without the legal 
imprimatur of any single note of the music sung at 
these services. 
cially composed, crop up at the will of brides and 
bridegrooms; the services of the church become 
the mere exponents of the personal feeling of un- 
exercised and unfledged composers, and altogether 
lose their ancient character and native sublimity. 
A wedding in these days commences with the march 
from Meyerbeer's opera of the ‘* Prophet,” concludes 


The service is processional ; its chief | the daylight of the nineteenth century. But anything 


| more hopelessly vulgar and stupid than Monday’s 
| revival of the Dunmow Flitch business cannot well 
be imagined. Perhaps the ancient custom had 
always a spice of personality and animal jocularity 
about it. Our ancestors were not always delicate 
when they took to joking about the marriage tie. 
There are pretty little bits of repartee in ‘ King 
| John” between Falconbridge and his mother, which 


Hymns, tunes, and anthems, spe- | illustrate what was considered legitimate ‘‘ chaff” in 
| Shakspeare’s day; and one can well understand 


that in a ceremony wherein connubial fidelity was 
treated much as the Differential Caleulus might be 


| now-a-days for a candidate for the Civil Service— 


namely as a subject in which various posers might 
| be put—the jokes would be broad and the fun not a 
little coarse. But we doubt whether in the coarsest 


with that by Mendelssohn to Shakspeare’s Falstaff days of that arch matrimonial joker, Henry VIII, 


and Merry Wives, the serious portion of the 


| the presentation of the Gammon of Bacon was ever 


matrimonial intermezzo being garnished by chants, | attended with vulgarer circumstance than it was this 


hymns, and an anthem—the work of no one in par- | week under the auspices of a London manager. 


ticular. Reclothing the Prayer-Book with the dress 
of music is giving it new feeling and life, for when- 
ever the musician is admitted to direct the service, 
he settles the spirit in which the office will be given. 
A reader may read himself hoarse, a congregation 
may mutter or grumble as unintelligibly as may be, 
but music at once tells its own tale, and announces, 
in no unmistakable tones, the feeling and spirit of 
the conductor and the composer. The musician 
can spoil the service; and again, he can render it 
every way noble, grand, and heart-appealing. It is 
in the power of the musician to do justice to the old 
poets of Palestine, and to make their undying lyries 
come home to the sympathies of the congregation. 

There is ample field for the time and talents of 
Dr. Moberly, the new Grand Precentor. Some 
fifty years ago one man—an outside enthusiastic 
hero in harmony—restored church music to France. 
The revolution had utterly destroyed it; Choron 
took it up, spent his life in the work, and France 
now is reaping the benefits of his almost super- 
human efforts. In his ‘Elementary Method of 
Church Music,” his ‘Choral Book of Paris,” his 
‘“‘True Principles of Versification,” his ‘ Concer. 
tante Method of Vocalisation”’ (the book that made 
Clara Novello), his ‘* Repertory of Contrapuntists,” 
and lastly, his great book on the whole practice of 
the art, and republication of the best specimens of 
Italian church music, created a standard for classical 
forms in ecclesiastical compositions, and disclosed 
the mode of their construction, and the powers re- 
quired to continue them. There are no such works 
in this country; for no church composer of any 
eminence has ever given his attention to the pro- 
duction of elementary treatises on the forms of 
service music. We cannot expect of the new Grand 
Precentor that he should do more than direct—that 
he should point out the way, and organise the 
methods necessary for the encouragement of this 
general revival of church music, and at the same 
time put some sort of veto upon the unconscien- 
tious rush of inflated and affected compositions, 
pressing on all sides around us. It is in his power 
to tuke advice, and, having well considered the 
matter, to act with authority. A manifesto from 
his pen, addressed to the archbishops and bishops, 
would be treated with deep respect, and their com- 
munications to the parochial clergy would be gladly 
received and cheerfully obeyed. These are no days 
for tight-lacing or stiff scruples; but there is a mean 
between the present laxity—the personal tyrann) 
of parson or organist—and some fixed order. We 
trust the new ruler may bring up a new state of 
things—one pregnant with comfort and satisfaction 
to all. 











THE DUNMOW FLITCH. 





The piece of buffoonery of which the inhabitants 
of Dunmow were last Monday made involuntary 
witnesses, was deplorable enough to justify their 
previous apprehensions, Old customs—especiall) 
old jovial customs —are often over-dull when focused 
through the medium of modern experience : tourna 
ments and statute fairs and Lord Mayor's shows for 


Bad taste of this kind is so much the worse now 
than then, inasmuch as we are supposed to know 
better. It is not considered witty even in the society 
of costermongers to make intimate allusion to the 
details of married life. The Falconbridge style of 
joking has happily died out. Bad as our music- 
halls may be, westhetically considered, they have not 
taken to ridiculing the loyalty of husbands for wives 
and wives for husbands. But down in Essex, in 
open day, a London manager, abetted by a Member 
of Parliament whose courage happily failed him 
when he discovered how vulgar the proceedings were 
likely to become, ventured to secure the services of 
acouple of ‘Judge and Jury Club” barristers to 
badger the silly couples who had just sufficient 
sense to be fond of each other, and sufficient foolish- 
ness to make their affection public. This Judge 
and Jury Club, as all the world knows, was lately 
overhauled by the police under Lord Campbell’s Act. 
Its proceedings used to be of a very impure kind. 
We presume it has altered somewhat in this respect, 
and that the mock trials which still go on there have 
been weeded of the copious double entendres which 
used to form the sole kind of wit characterising 
them. We imagine this, as the police have not 
repeated the prosecution. Anyhow a couple of the 
leading spirits of this Club, mock barristers, were 
installed as counsel in a mock trial intended to test 
the’claims of the applicants for the Flitch of Bacon. 
Out of some twenty applicants who sent in their 
names, only two couples put in an appearance, and 
these, we doubt not, were heartily ashamed of them- 
selves before they were released from the badgering 
which formed the fun of the proceedings. The 
manager in question was the ‘‘judge,’’ and a number 
of “ladies”? and gentlemen constituted the jury. 
To the examination to which the two silly husbands 
submitted, we cannot allude in detail. It was 
coarse, personal, and unseemly, so that even the 
spectators hissed. Previous to the commencement 
of this badgering, the soi-disant President of the 
Court made a speech in which he professed to regard 
the ceremony from ‘‘a religious point of view,” and 
animadverted upon the opposition of the Vicar of 
Dunmow and the inhabitants. Actually no stronger 
argument ayainst the ceremony could be adduced 
than the proceedings themselves; and when the 
claimants had been delivered over to the familiar 
pleasantries of the counsel, and had been rewarded 
with the appropriate piece of hog’s flesh, the curtain 
closed — hopefully for ever—on a debased and 
debasing relic of antiquity. - There were other 
amusements in connection with the occasion, such 
as aclown’s cricket match, a mock tournament, a 
bicycle race, Punch-and-Judy, a Maypole dance, 
a display of fireworks, and a general repetition of 
Cremorne. And the whole was such as to intensify 
the wish of the decent residents of Dunmow that the 
like may not occur again. 

It is to be noted that this presentation of the 
gammon of bacon was never very popular, even in 
the good old indelicate days. The list of claimants 
from the beginning is very small; and the custom 
seems to have been better known by allusion than 
by occurrence, Chaucer refers to it in the ‘ Wife 





of Bath ;” and from time to time couples would 
claim the gammon, but at long intervals; and in 
1772 the custom ceased for nearly a century. In 
1855, when the ceremony was revived by Mr. Harrison 
Ainsworth, the proceedings were at all events con- 
ducted in a more decorous spirit, if not with unim- 
peachable taste. The counsel at that time were Mr. 
Robert Bell and Mr. Dudley Costello, and the 
examination of the two couples claiming the bacon 
had not the marked offensiveness of this week's 
ribaldry. But the thing is bad at its best; and the 
Cole Hole element now introduced will, it is to he 
hoped, have one good effect, by extinguishing the 
ceremony altogether. Toeffect this, every expression 
of disapproval should be brought to bear; for the 
perpetuation of public vulgarity is a public reproach, 
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celebrated Trios from popular English Operas. 


Os TWELFTH BOOK, containing 





Songs by Modern Composers—Gounod, Balfe, Sullivan, 
David, Arditi, Levey, 





Lonpon: CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 201, Recount Srazzt, W. ; 
anp SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO. 





CRAMER'S HAR 


MONIUM BOOK. 


CONTAINING 15 SACRED PIECES, EASILY AND EFFECTIVELY ARRANGED. 
Price BIXPENCE,. Free by Post for SEVEN Stamps. 





Lonpow: CRAMER & CO. LIMI 


TED, 201, Resent Srreet, W.; 


Anp SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO. 








CMaass NEW PIANOFORTE SOLOS. 


Deux Impromptus pourle Piano. Composée par * a. 
Charles Hallé .,....cceeeeceeeeecceeeeeeneee 8 0 
Cramer & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 





N ARGUERITE. Mazurka. By T. M. Mupte. 
Price 8s, 
Caamun & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 


TELLA. Nocturne, By T. M, Mupig. 3s. 
Cuamun & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 














RS BLANCHE WALTZ. By W. O. Lever. 
Bolo 4s, Duet 6s. 


CRAMER'S NEW SONGS. 


H! THINK NOT THAT I CAN FORGET 
THEE. Written by B. S. Monrcomsny. Music by 
Euizassta Purr. 28. 6d. 
Cramer & Co, Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 


tADED LEAVES. Words by L. H. F. pu 
t Teangavx. Adapted from a melody of Paul Henrion by 
W. C. Lavery. 36. 
Cuameun & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 








Howard Paul, 38s. 
Cramun & Co, Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 


= PEARL. A Souvenir, Words by L. H. F. 
pu Teargavx. Music by Bonpzss. Price 3s. 








Onaman & Co., Limited, 201, Regent Street, W. 


Caaman & Co, Limited, 20) Regent-street, W. 





view of Feb. 20 says:— ‘The empire of the grand pianos is 
threat i. Messrs. Cramer & Co, have invented a new style 
of cottage pianoforte, which, by the application of a new prin- 
ciple of stringing, gives forth much of the sonorousvess, and 
produces those delicate effects of light and shade peculiar to the 
grand piano.” Public Opinion of Feb. 20 says :—‘‘ A new con- 
struction, patented by Messrs. Cramer & Co., which produces a 
richness and ampiitude of vibration strongly resembling the 
grand piano. Certainly, in its power of tone, capacity for pro- 
ducing delicate nuances of expression, and general precision, 
this instrument marks an important stage in the process of 
pianoforte manufacture.” 





London: 207, Regent Street; 43, Moorgate Street. 
Bricuton: West Street. Dustin: Westmoreland Str et 
Be.rast: High Street. 





May be had of Woon & Co., Edinburgh; and J. Murn Woop 
Co., Glasgow. Mitsom & Son, Bath; Smita & Son, an 
Hime, Liverpool. 





vusT PUBLISHED 


PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS, 
(Post Free for 25 Stamps, ) 


ALL GLORY, LAUD, AND HONOUR. 
QUARTET AND CHORUS. 


Oo. E. WILLING, 


Organist OF HB FoUNDLING, AND LATE OF ALL SAINTS, 
MarGaret STREET. 


ARRANGED FROM “THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAISE.” 


WITH 


ACCOMPANIMENT FOR ORGAN OR PIANOFORTE. 





CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 201, Regent Street, W. 








INCOMPARABLY 
SUPERIOR 
TO ALL OTHERS, 
By whatever name known. 
Machines Warranted. Instruction Gratis, Illus 
trated Prospectus and Samples of Work Free. 


GROVER AND BAKER, 
150, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.; 
69, BOLD STREET, LIVERPOOL, 
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SONGS. 


KNIGHT, | J. P. 
Angel land ....... 


A Voice from the Ocean (3) 
Calm and storm (A Contrast) .. 
Da — of the Snow (‘‘ The Snowdrop”) 
Go, etme ... arenes peineaeonseehace 
pte I wore a child again ee SR Np c0:0b Maes Seance a kcee 
Little parce the Robin. 

e cares the Song (s). (Sun 
May time (s) ... ng : pone : ies 
Parting, The (Her last words at) ; ice pabase de osee 
Rocked in the cradle of the deep (B) .. mind werent on 
She wore a wreath of roses .. 
Why chime the bells so merrily (The ‘New Year's come) .. 


GABRIEL, VIRGINIA. 
Breeze and the harp, The, in C and D (s) ........ 0.05 
Lily Graeme. Scotch Song . 
Little Golden — = Venice) in b DandE K (e) 
Regret thee! ... 
Separation .... 






werrmwownrowawos 


wwocwwn 


peeves H. 
Bright be her dreams (c) . pecan neeknes 
Charge, Chester, charge (B).. 
Day is done, The .c) . ee ceee 
Do you think of the days ti that are e gone, J Jeanie. ov swonee 
Hopes of my hea: cove . 
In the sunny foes of May 
I dream of thee at morn, . ‘A fiat (x): 


Ditto, in Sh = 
Tl tell SG iviarswtia 
side a streamlet (c) . 


eeeeeeee 






I stood 

Look from Nad lattice, in F (a) ove 

Ditto,inD . 

Miunesinger’ s dream ‘@) 

Magic of a Flower, in F 

Ditto, in E flat (B B). oeane 

Sanne chidome ee seaheses4 

O d Love and the new, The . 90 00 9h $0000 cg gee ce 

O tell me, shall my love be mine’, bisa 00 Ob 46-0)-006006 

Paquita, in E flat (1),.. ° © see 

Ditto, in C 

Priez pour Elle (Young Emmeline) (c ic 

Pure in heart shall meet Pucnipdoe he 

Rose of May ......... ee 

Rhine Maiden, The 

Spinning Wheel, The (¢). 

Sir Brian the Bold (c) . ooo 

Soldier’s Wife, The .. 

— night ! silver ight beautiful night (ia # ‘at 
an ee 

Tell me, sweet Zephyr (c).. nee en-eeediee teaeeneaue 

The Broken Ring. Song (c) 09 006. 00 09 op en coerce ces 

Thinking of thee (c) ...,.. £406 00 00 40 09 00 v0 ce 

Through every chance and change (c y sane ke shan cabbeas 

Two names, The . sal . 

Waiting for the Spring ( c) . 

Young Emmeline (Priez pour ’ Eile) (): 


HATTON, J. L. 


A maiden stood = the shore (s), (sung by Mdme, 
Parepa) .. tees eeeeepes 
Messenger, The, (a * (sung by Pischek) . oege 
Cariole, The, or Christmas sleigh ride .. 4... .++++. 
Revenge (B), (sung by Staudigl) .. cove 
Come live with me, and be my love, iu B flat (n) 
Ditto, in G, (sung by Signor =o a ebeeeees 
Good-bye, sweetheart, good-bye, inC . ° 
Ditto, in E flat (1) . écueeenwae 
How proudly they ll hear of this at home.. occcees 
King Christmas (B) . 0 00 gp cegeee 
Man of War (s), (sung by Herr Formes).. 
Under the greenwood tree, in F (Robin Hood) (1 (r ) 
Ditto, in E flat, (sung by Mr Sims Reeves 
— bringeth me fresh flowers a 's a 
I dreamt I was a child _- ° ° 
Pauline’s Song.. ce ceecvees 
Hope, sweet hope. 
Sing no more .... 
The Cariole .... 
The Bridal morn oecvesecenee 
SULLIVAN, ARTHUR s. 
Yue the bee sucks (from wenenpcmutted a er") 
D mA 
Ditto in B flat (gang 1 ‘by Miss Banks). 
Bride from the North 


} aakadcensicnna 


bo bo Go pO ROBO bob OE PR RT OR EET TR 














OD BO BO BO CO BO CO bo BO BO BO BD bO bo bO bo CO bow iD 





corr 
COAmr 





Pee eee meee eee eens sees 


GOUNOD. 

Bear him forth (‘ Irene”) in E (8) 
Courtly dove, in A and G(s), (sung by Mame. Sherrington) 
Fair the rose of love is Sheet ( Irene”) in B and G (8 
— than the morning . te ce oe 

ter in his lowly state ( ‘Trene”) in D and © (s) oe 
For bynes ag he left me (‘‘ Irene”) in A andG.. oe 

d and gray, in F and D oes 
Hat thou seen the young day" piushing: (“irene”) in i 
flat and C (s) .. 

Hero to Leander, in D and C . 
Lark Song, The, in A and C (s) TOTO TT ere 
— Poesie de A, Lamartine, “English ond rene 


ara dindkanaan taste. 


BLUMENTHAL, J. 
A Day-dream, in D MPTTTTITeT ate t et 
ae pra dh (sung by Mdme. Sherrington)....... 
Com: to thy lattice. Serenade, in E flat (7) $0 
Ditto, ,»inc ., ee 
I prithee 
itto, in 








cocens coco coco te 


wow 


eeeeee 
eeeeeeee 


se eeeeee 


ve me back my heart, in G (3). 66.0000 cveecsee 
(sung by Mdme. muenmnneeshpagreves ya.ce oe 
requ, app oye 06 0000 coed gece ce cp geeces 

Ditto, E minor, a implied es ecompaniment ‘te, 


(sung 
pty TP ee eeeepedeocs ce cceges 
Thoughts of thee, in B and C (c), (eang by ‘Mme. 
Sainton- Dolby) PTTTITT TIE 
we are parted (7) PPTTITTTPTITL TTT Tire Tet 


LONDON: 
CRAMER & OO. LIMITED, 
201, REGENT STREET, W. 
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Gon coonccocoe™ 


ooooo 


AAOABWAIAD SAAPARAAABAMVMARVRBVBAARAARABAHAAIVWOAV 


AMAAOCHOARARARBABABOAOD 


oo com coooaceo 
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CRAMER'S VOCAL GEMS. 


PRICE SIXPENCE EACH NUMBER 
Post free for SEVEN Stamps. 





No. 1.—15 ENGLISH SONGS. 


The Parting. The Ploughboy. 
Alice Gray. Be mine, dear Maid, 
Rock'd in the Cradle of the| Welcome me home. 
Deep. Cherry ripe! 
Long, long ago! 
Isle of Beauty. 
Beneath the Willow Tree. 
Banks of Allan Water. 


No. 2.—15 CHRISTY MINSTRELS’ SONGS. 


When Johnny comes marching | Hark ! I hear an Angel sing. 


The ate 8 weighed. 
: he Thorn. 

I'd be a Butterfly. 
Where the Bee sucks, 


home again, | I’m lonely since my Brother 
The Mocking Bird. died. 
Beautiful Dreamer. Tramp, tramp 
Tis but a little faded Flower, | Nelly Ray. 
Watching for Pa. Rock me Ne sleep, Mother. 
Come home, Father! Song of the Sea-shell. 


Mill May. 
Beautiful Isle of the Sea. 


No. 8.—SIX DUETS. 


Wait for the Waggon. 





Evening Bells. Lassie, would ye love me? 

I know a Bank. Sainted Mother, guide his 
As it fell upon a Day. Footsteps. 

Ihe Exile of Erin. 


No. 4,—12 SONGS BY BALFE & WALLACE, 


Annie, dear, good bye. Alice. 

The convent cell. The rose that opes at morn. 
Sweet —_ hear my prayer. | A lowly youth. 

Mary, don’t forget me. The dawn is breaking o’er us, 
by 4 Morning’s light is break- | Come, smile again. 


ug. Norah, Darling ! don’t believe 
Bonnie Kate. them. 

No. 5.—12 SACRED SONGS. 
The Dove of the Ark, Ev'ry Day will I give thanks, 
Hymn of Eve. re Infancy’s Bud. 
David Singing before Saul. The World of C 
Author of Good, O Lord, we trust in Thee, 
Gratitude. ie and Life dejected 
Bethlehem. guish, 
Lamb of the Father. 


No. 6.—12 OLI) ENGLISH SONGS. 


When forced from dear Hebe. | There the silver’d waters roam. 
Pray, Goody. In Infancy 
Water parted from the Sea. J a like love is yonder 
Is there a heart that never 

loved. There was & jolly Miller. 
The Vicar of Bray. Love is but an April day. 
% me, pt woman’s heart is} Ere around the huge oak. 

ught, 


No. 7.—12 SONGS BY SCHUBERT. 


Weesry flowers their buds are M life is but a summer day. 
closing. 8 sweet to think, 
Hark ! the a Dear mother, do not chide me. 


Thine is m A Warrior I am. 

Weep not for i departed, | The Tear. 

Who is Sylvia? Smooth is the moonlit sea. 
Ave Maria. 


No. 8.—15 CHRISTY MINSTRELS’ SONGS. 





CRAMER'S VOCAL GEMS—Continued. 





No. 13.—SELECTION OF IRISH MELODIES. 


O breathe not his name. | The meeting of the waters. 

Believe me, if all those endear-| Lesbia has a beaming eye. 
ing young charms. The last rose of summer, 

Love’s young dream. The minstrel boy. 

Go where glory waits thee. The valley lay smiling, 

The barp that once through} Erin ! the tear and the smile. 
Tara's halls. By that lake, 

Rich and rare were the gems| Has sorrow thy young days 
she wore, faded. 


No. 14.—6 SACRED DUETS. 


O give thanks. 

Hast thou cheered the broken- 
hearted. 

Nearer home. 


No. 15,—12 SONGS BY DIBDIN. 


Tom Bowling. The last shilling. 
While the lads of the village. The Sailor’s journal. 
Farewell, my trim-built wherry! | Tom Tackle, 


Jerusalem the Golden. 
The Pilgrims of the night, 
Graceful Consort. 


Jolly young waterman. The constant Sailor. 
N at died at sea. Loveiy Nan. 
Poor Jack. The Greenwich pensioner. 


No. 16.—12 SONGS BY H. _—— AND 
J. P. KNIGHT 
Poor Rosalie. 


The Emigrant’s Farewell. 
Shall I sing you a Song of the 


T’m afloat. 

She wore a Wreath of Roses. 
Life on the Ocean Wave. 
Pretty Dove. Past ? 

Woodman, spare that Tree ! The old Sexton. 
Why chime the Bells so merrily? | The young Savoyard. 
The Ivy Green. 


NO. 17.—12 BALLADS BY LINLEY. 


Little Nell. | Thy mem’ry comes like some 
Estelle, | _ sweet Dream. 

Are you coming, bonnie Annie? Why do I love thee yet? 

Come out with me. ~~ De ng. 

They have it you toanother. | La 

Blue eyed whist and I'll come to you 
I can know thee no more. 


NO. 18.—5 SONGS BY BISHOP. 
Home, sweet Home. 


Should he upbraid. 
Tell me, my Heart. 


No. 19.—15 CHRISTY MINSTRELS’ SONGS. 


Angels, my Loved One, will; Under the Willow she’s sleep- 
rock me to sleep. ing. 


Bid me discourse. 
The Pilgrim of Love. 


The old Pine Woods, Sweet Love, forget me not, 
isiana Bel! Old Bob Ridley. 
at is Home without a} The Song of the Rose. 
Mother? Kingdom coming. 
Lucy Lee. Why am [so happy. 
Gentle Nettie Moore. Ridin’ in a Railway Keer. 
De ole Kitchen, Keemo Kimo, 
No. 20.—S8IXTEEN SCOTTISH SONGS. 
The Campbells are comin’ Ye banks and braes o’ bonnie 
O Nancy, wiltthou gang wi’me?} Doon. 


Annie Laurie. 

Within a mile of Edinburgh. 
I’m o’er young to marry yet. 
Auld lang syne. 

O,m: Hone is likea red, red rose. 


Duncan Gray. 

O Charlie is my dar! 

A highland lad my love was 
born, 

Green grow the rushes, O | 





dream- ’ thro’ the rye. Auld Robin Gray. 
— eeunces ™ i John Anderson, my Jo. Roslin Castle. 
Hard Times, come again no| Lottie is the Lane, " " 
more, Ring jo, No. 21.—SIX SEA SONGS. 
Annie Lisle. Forget and ‘ive. 
Footsteps on the Stairs, Gate by my side. The Sea. The Deep, Deep Sea. 
Nelly was a Lady. News from Hi The Death of Nelson, The Last Watch, 
— Star. The Bunny Side the Way. The Bay of Biscay. Outward Bound. 
e. 
No. 9.~—12 OPERA SONGS. No. 22.—_TEN ITALIAN OPERA SONGS. 
The Gipsy's Home —“‘ Jessy | In that Devotion—“ Matilda.” | O thou fair and tender blossom. | In whispers soft and light. 
Lea.” Maid of the Silv’ry Mail—| Childhood’s fair Dream. To be happy and pass life with 
Only a Ribhgn~"The Sleep-| ‘The River Sprite,” The Troubadour’s Song. pleasure. 
ing Quee’ My Bud of ‘May She Stoops | Oh Summer Night. In our green Valley. 
Gone is the  Calmnens from my| _ to Conque' Calmly the y the Day le dying dying. Fair one, thy toils are ended 
heart—‘“‘ M | Coo! says the Gentle Dove— | Gaily 


* Punchinello.” 


a.” 
Keep thy Heart f for me—‘‘ Rose | 
tile. I've Watched him-—‘‘ Hel- 


Casti | 
He'll miss me—* She Stoops 


vellyn.” 

to Conquer.” When the Elves at Dawn do 
For Her Sweet Sake—“ The| pass—‘‘ Amber Witch.” 

Bride of Song.” 
No. 10.—HAYDN'S CANZONETS—1sr. Ser. 
The Mermaid’s So: Despair. 

- lection, —? Rg 
=. — bids me bind my | Fidelity. 





No. 11.—HAYDN’S CANZONETS—2np. Set. 


Sailor’s Song, She never Told her Love. 
The Wanderer, ig Ast my Bete One? 
Sympathy. Content. 


No. 12.—15 CHRISTY MINSTRELS’ SONGS. 


Jenny June. Ah, never deem my Love can 

Cd to bea . 

My Mem'ry turns wi “ Fond-| Jeannie Lee. 

ness Old Jeasy. 

Se a teh Re oo 
Little One died, 

i hy hee Tea ta Baltimore. 
=p, Saws s | ~-> eee 

Macle Ned, the Grave, 





No. 23.—12 SONGS OF THE RHINELAND. 


Home beloved. The Locksmith’s Apprentice. 
The Mill-wheel. The Rhine Song. 
True unto ae The Violet and the Maiden. 
The Forge meant Tago's Toast, 
Merry and wise My Pipe. 

May Morning The livelong Day. 


No. 24.—15 CHRISTY MINSTRELS’ SONGS. 


Love is Life’s radiant Star. Let me kiss him for his 
A little more Cider. Mother. 
Willie’s on the dark blue Sea. | Nelly Bly. 
Old Aunty Neal, or Cob, 
Susan Rayne. id ie de pia the Valley 
Softly falls the Moonught. 

never tell. Where gone? 
ie Witte, we have missed | Jeanie tng Lola \'ght-brown 


you, 





—_-__ 


Loxpon: ORAMER & OO. LIMITED, 
201, Recznr Srazezt, W.; 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & 00. 
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EXETER HALL. 


MDLLE. CHRISTINE NILSSON. 


TUESDAY, OCTOBER 5th, 1869, 
THE MESSIAH. 
WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 20th, 
T H E CREA TION. 
WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER Ist, 
HYM™_MN OF PRAISE. 
: WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 15th, 
| SELECTIONS 


Of Sacred, Secular, Operatic, Instrumental, and Choral Music. 


PPR DAD IPA 

















Artistes. 

Mp.ie. CHRISTINE NILSSON. 
Mpme. GILARDONI, 
Mpme. TREBELLI-BETTINI, 
Mop.tie. DRASDIL. 

Mr. SIMS REEVES. 
Sianork BETTINI. 
Sienor FOLI. 

Mr. J. M. WEHLI. 


Conpuctor - - - - - - Mr. HENRY LESLIE. 


THE CHORUS will consist of Mr. Henry Leslie’s Festival Choir. 


THE BAND will include the most eminent Metropolitan Instrumentalists. 
TO COMMENCE AT HALF-PAST SEVEN O’CLOCK. 














STALLS (Numbered and Reserved), Centre Area or North and South Galleries, One Guinea; Family Tickets 
(for four persons), Three Guineas; Single Subscription (for the Four), Three Guineas. 

RESERVED SEATS (Area), Half-a-guinea; Family Tickets (for four persons), £1 16s.; Single Subscription 
(for the Four), £1 16s. 21 AU6S 


Tickets may be had at the Handel Festival Ticket Office, 2, Exeter Hall; of Cramer & Co., 201, Regent Street ; and of 
LamBorn Cock &.Co., 63, New Bond Street. 














Printed and Published by Jause Swiss, of 65, King-street, Golden-square, iu the County of Middlesex, at the Printing-office of Swirr & Co., 65, King- street, aforesaid. —Friday, August 20th, 1869. 
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